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A New El Dorado. 
In this issue: ~ Snow and Straws and Kisses. 
City-Building at the Head of the Great Lakes. 


































Milk EUCLID HOTEL is near the water and railway stations 

| It is steam-heated, electric lighted, and thoroughly modern 

The best place in the country for the relief of hay fever and 
Rates, $10 per week and upwards 









Be Progressive, 


and gonorth forthe summer. Try the Lake Superior 
climate, and keep cool until the war is over 


Superior, Wis., 


i ody O esh water on the globe 
ep ‘ ti s blood on the moor 
{ ( De ne fo }) Ofessiona resorts 


Prout Fishing. Lake Fishing, Hunting and Aquatic 
Sports Abound. 


THE EUCLID, SUPERIOR, WIS. 


N STRANDE! 


Suideriand &Ostrander. 
Real Estate 


and 


Loans, 
West Superior, Wis. 


Oldest firm in the city, and thoroughly informed respect- 
ing all local Values, Stocks, Bonds, and Real Estate. 


Mr. Sunderland isa director of the First National Bank, and Mr 
Ostrander is president of the Northwestern National Bank. 


} ‘rom all sources. 
t inquirers responded to promptly 


For complete information, address 


SUNDERLAND & OSTRANDER, 
West Superior, Wis. 


hostelry in the Northwest, to which end no expense has been spared to make it 


















Owned and operated by the 


LAND & RIVER COMPANY, West Superior, Wis. 







This hotel is operated with the view of making it the most attractive 





mplete in every respect. Since its erection nine years ago, it has been noted as 





elng the best appointed and most liberally managed hotel on Lake Superior, dur 
ng which time it has been enlarged to twice its original size, now containing two 






hundred large and sunny rooms, en suite and with bath. Special tables and at- 
endants assigned to families and tourists seeking the privacy and comforts of 






in elegant home 
Being in the center of the most beautiful lake and forest regions in America, 
t offers special attractions to travelers and sportsmen, and those suffering from 






ay fever or malaria. Convenient toall streetcar lines and principal business 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


between “Ready Made” and 
‘‘Made to Order’”’ is the difference 
between regulation Buffet Cars 
and the Men’s Lounging Rooms 
on Wheels just built for the new 


“Great Western Limited” 


now running between St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Chicago via the 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RY. 


‘“‘The Maple Leaf Route.’’ 
Ticket Offices, 5th and Robert Streets, and Union Depot, St. Paul. 


































How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case 
of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Oatarrh 
Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props, Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Oheney for 
the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable 
in all business transactions and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by the firm. 

WEst & TRUAX, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting di- 
rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Price, 75c per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
Testimonials free. 


> 


A Handsome Engraved Calendar. 


One of the neatest and handsomest calendars is that 
issued for 1899 by the Lehigh Valley Railroad. The 
work is a fine steel-plate engraving, and designed to 
show a map of this popular road between Buffalo and 
New York and Philadelphia. Above the map appears 
the famous Black Diamond Express, engraved from a 
sketch of the train running ata speedof seventy miles 
an hour. 

Any one can obtain one of these handsome calendars 
by sending four cents in stamps, to cover cost of post- 
age, with address to CHARLES S. LEE, General Pas- 
senger Agent, 26 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


* 








“My wife,” said the tall, lantern-jawed man, “is as 
womanly a woman as you qan find, but she can ham- 
mer nails like lightning.” 

“Wonderful!” sang the chorus. 

“Lightning,” the tall, lantern-jawed man continued, 
‘seldom strikes twice in the same place, you know.” 


~ 
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A Cure for Asthma. 


Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and 
business in order to be cured. Nature has produced a 
vegetable remedy that will permanently cure Asthma 
and all diseases of the lungs and bronchial tubes. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases (with a record of 90 per cent perma- 
nently cured), and desiring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all sufferers from 
Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis and nerv- 
ous diseases, this recipe, in German, French or Eng- 
lish, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail. Address with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. Noyes, 920 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


* 
* 


He—“I am going to pay you the highest compliment 
& man can pay a woman.” 

She—“This is so sudden!” 

He—"I know it; but I came away without my purse. 
Can you lend me a dollar until tomorrow?” 
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An Honest Offer. 


Dear Mr. Editor:—Kindly inform your readers that 
if written to confidentially, enclosing stamp for reply, 
I will cheerfully make known to them ina sealed letter 
free of charge, the plan pursued by which I was per- 
manently restored to perfect health and manly vigor- 
after years of suffering from nervous weakness, semi- 
nal losses, and sexual feebleness. 

I have no scheme to get money from any one. I have 
nothing to sell or send O. O. D., but am simply anxious 
to make known to others who may be suffering as I 
was, this means of certain and permanent cure. 

Address ©. Johnson, Box 467, Delray, Mich. 


* 








“Did that stuff revive you?” asked the attending 
physician of his impatient patient. 

“Revive me, Doc? Good heavens! Three doses of 
that medicine would resuscitate the dead languages.” 
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Mothers, 


For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while 
teething. Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
your rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and geta 
bottle of “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, 
cures wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation, and gives tone and energy to the whole sys- 
tem. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for children 
teething is pleasant to the taste and is the prescription 
of one of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
centea bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup." 








MEN 
WOMEN 


Who have suffered 
years from linger- 
ing and wasting 


os F\RCIRO MEDICAL Ivy 
J owsINeD rearwent N 


OF THE GREAT CURATIVE POWERS 


diseases ify 2 X . va a 
CAN BE CURED % Ny, aN eV ADS AS “#> 
quickly, me 8 Se, NY Vea \ Aa 
and permanently y 


By the great Elec- ae: f ¥ 


trical and Medical 
Specialists of this 
Institute. 

These specialists are among the best, most successful and scientific the world has ever known. and are achiev- 
ing results in curing the sick and suffering by their Electro-Medical treatment which would be impossible to 
secure by either electrical or medical treatment alone. The State Electro-Medical Institute is the ONLY PLACE 


where zon can obtain the benefits of this successful treatment under the most skilful and learned specialists. 
BE ASSURED that if any power on earth can cure you these doctors can— 


—WHEN ALL OTHERS FAIL— 


Remember the wonderfully successful specialists and treatment of this institute combine the two greatest 
factors of the ———~ | art known to the medical profession—ELEC and MEDIOINE. It is the 
largest, most thoroughly and completely equipped institute, bothelectrically and medically. ever established 
in the Northwest for the treatment and absolute cure of all nervous, chronic and private diseases of Men and 
Women. Honorable and fair dealing accorded to all. 

WRITE IF YOU CANNOT UALL. All correspondence in plain envelepes. Confidential. 


ADDRESS: 


STATE ELECTRO-MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
301 Hennepin Avenue, Corner Third Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


& — 
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Leaves Minneapolis at 7:30 P. M. daily. 
" (eee 5 * * 


VIA THE 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 


RAILWAY. 
Arrives Chicago at 9:30 A. M. 


The Only Perfect Train in the World 
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TELE SAN ATORIUVUM 


Fiudson, Wis. 


+ 


os 
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20 Miles 
gd I we East of 
af ave) ee St. Paul, 


—— & = lee re) a on O., St. P, 
A iimea wh O 
Stites — 


M. & O. B. B. 


One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All F orms of Treatment. Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED FHYSIOIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam Fan. A magnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


delightful promenade. " 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. & 
For further information address 7 


THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 
sone £vE3 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





You can't help Chinting whet you think of a man, 
Although you may think that you think that you can; 
‘ou think of some men, you know, 


For the more 
nk ofthem. Isn't it so? 


The less you t 




















To California Without Change 


VIA “THE MILWAUKEE-” 


On every Saturday during the winter an 
elegant Pullman Tourist Sleeper will leave 
Minneapolis (8:25 a. m.), St. Paul (8:35 A. M.), 
and arrive Los Angeles, California, at 8:25 
A. M. following Wednesday. 

Via ‘Tae MILWAUKEE’s” famous ‘‘Hedric 
Route”’ to Kansas City, thence via the A. T. 
& 8S. F. Ry. through Southern California. 

A most delightful winter route to the coast. 

Quicker time is made via this route be- 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis and Cali- 
fornia than via any other line. 

Rate per double berth, $6.00 through from 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Leave St. Paul and Minneapolis every 
Saturday morning, arriving Los Angeles 
every Wednesday morning. 

For berths, complete information, and 
lowest rates, apply to ‘““‘Tue MILWAUKEE” 
agents, St. Paul or Minneapolis, or address 

J.T. CONLEY, 
Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agt., 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 





The following are well-known firms of established 
character in their respective lines of business: 





Commercial Photographers. 


NORTHWESTERN PHOTO COPYING CO., 
High-grade Commercial and Outdoor Photograph- 
ing. 221 Nicollet Ave , Minneapolis, Minn. 





Foundry and Machine Works 
FRANK IN MACHINE WORKS, 


Manufacturers of 


VATORS, 
SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


Gate Valves, Fire Hydrants, Water Pipe Speciation, 
Flange Pipe, Flange Specials, Columns, Beams, etc. 
11 GILFILLAN BLOCK, ST. Paut. Works, South Park. 


Furniture Manufacturers. 


ST. PAUL FURNITURE CO., 
Designers and Manufacturers 
BANK, STORE, CHURCH and HOUSE FURNI- 
TURE, St. Paul, Minn. 








GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See to it that 
ou buy from reliable manu- 
acturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and squaru 
dealing, you will then get a | 
Sewing Machine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage aad is 


Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
parts, fineness of finish, beauty 
in appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


New HomMeE 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Peed, alike 
on both sides of needle ( patented), no other has 
it; New Stand ( fa/enfed), driving wheel hinged 
on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Onanon, Mass. Bostow, Mass. 28 Uwiow Square, N. ¥ 
Cuicago, Inn. St. Louis, Mo. Datias 
San FRANCISCO, CAL. ATLANTA, Ga. 


FOR SALE BY 


W. F, ELWESS, | 99.W. 7th St. &} sy. Paul, Minn 


GENTS ONLY. Useful Rubber art I free to introduce, 
Postage 2c antagents. Cutad. out, LEE CO., New York City. 














JOHNSON BROS. 
Capital City Furniture Company, 


Manufacturers of 
Bank, Public Building, Office, Church and Store 
Furniture and Fixtures, Mantels, Sideboards, 


Book Cases, etc. 
639-641 JACKSON ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Hair Goods. 


LADIE s WRITE FOR FREE -INFORMATION 
® as to the Latest Style of Hair Dressing. 
All correspondence receives my personal attention. 

Address M.M. Mircue.t., 318 Wabasha St.. St. PauL. 


Japanese and Chinese Fancy Goods. 


JAPANESE and CHINESE FANCY GOODS. 
QUONG GIN LUNG CO. 


Oriental Silk Emb. Ladies’ Wraps.Gents' Smoking 
Jackets. fine [vory Carving. Ebony Furniture and all 
kinds of Crockery. 390 Wabasha St., St. Paul, Minn. 








Ranges and Furnaces. 


WOLTERSTORFF-HASKELL RANGE & FURNACE CO., 
Manufacturers of 

COMMANDER STEEL RANGES and FURNACES, 

186-188 East Sixth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 








Steam and Hot Woter Heaters. 


ROBERTS-GOSS CO — 


—Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 
MACHINISTS and BUACKSMITHs, 


357 Rosabel St.. ST PAUL, MINN. Telephone 721. 


Trunks, Traveling Bags, Etc. 


J.M. BACH & BRO., Manufacturers of Trunks and 


Traveling Bags. Sample work aspecialty. Send for 
catalogue. 365 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 








| Concord, Washington, or 


Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers. 
| Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ & Boys’, $2.25 
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LAND SALE CONTRACTS 


to November 24: 


the record of two years’ development 


"Vineland 


FIRST-CLASS FREIGHT and PASSENGER ELE- | 
St. Paul, Minn. | 
— THE GREATEST RECORD OF GROWTH AND 


SOLID DEVELOPMENT OF ANY COMMU- 
NITY ON THE PAOCIFIO COAST. 


A community of homes; small, irrigated 
farms, orchards and gardens, paying 
great profits. 


A mild and most healthful climate. 
Good schools, churches. 


Splendid opportunities for investment, for 
manufacturing, farming, stock-raising, 
dairying. 

Business openings in all lines. 

Investigate for yourself. 


All inquiries promptly answered on re- 
quest. 


' Address 


LEWISTOX WATER AND POWER COMPANY, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 









Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
METZ & SCHLOERB, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Write for our illustrated 
circular and price-list of 
hand-made hunting shoes 
and moccasins of every description. 





Ladies’ & Gentlemen’s Garments by Annual Contract. 
Telephone 490-2. 


F. BARTRAM, 


Successor to SAMPSON & BARTRAM, 


Renovatorsof Clothing. 


Remodeling, Repairing. Cleaning and Storing 
of Ladies’ & Gentlemen's Clothing and Fur Garments. 


144 East Fourth Street, St. PauL, MInn. 


G. C, S. A. MONEY 200. Now'vome crv: 
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NEW EL DORADO. 


By E. H. Holly. 


During the past three or four years the na- | 


tional thirst for gold has been greatly intensi- 


fied by the valuable discoveries made in British | 


Columbia and in the far-away regions of Alaska 


and the famous Yukon. The first great drift | 
was to British Columbia, but the larger and | 


more exciting race for wealth was made later 
by men who sought competence on the banks 
of the Klondike. These voyagers to the un- 
known recked little of dangers and hardships; 
they were lured on by gleamsof virgin gold and 
by tales of fortunes acquired almost in a day. 
But when the Spanish-American war came on 
this unreasonable flight to the Yukon ceased, 
until now the stream of gold-hunters is better 
regulated and better prepared for the inevitable 
experience en route and at the goal. Inthe 
British Columbia camps development work has 
gone forward steadily, and, without any undue 
excitement or unnatural conditions, Rossland, 
Nelson, and the adjoining territory havesettled 
down into a state of healthful permanency. 

It was the new discoveries in the Trail Creek 
and Rossland districts that first led shrewd 
American prospectors to search for gold in the | 
Colville Reservation District on our own side 
of the boundary line; and when, two years ago, | 
the north half of the reservation was opened to | 
mineral locations, the discoveries that had been 
made in Eureka Camp—now known as Repub- | 
lic, attracted mining men and capitalists in 
droves, and resulted in some very valuable lo- | 
cations. It was quite evident that the Colville 
District was but a continuation of the Ross- | 
land and Trail Creek districts, and that it was | 
equally rich in mineral resources. The rush 
for locations was an exciting one. The wild 
ride made by a man named Russel, to locate a 
well-known ledge for a syndicate composed of 
Seattle, Spokane, and of Washington, D. C., 
moneyed men, would make an epic. Develop- | 
ment has proved that the expectations were 
not vain, for in the Eureka District alone are 
properties which, with the comparatively small 
amount of development the short time would 
allow, will already foot up into the millions. 

The principal mine of the district, and on 
which is the greatest amount of development, | 
is the Republic. It was discovered in 1896 by | 
a man named Tommy Ryan, and it was sold to 
a company of men who were partners in the 
famous ‘Le Roi’’ and ‘‘War Eagle’’ mines of 
Rossland, B. C., principal among them being | 


| ing a rushing business. There 


| few months, has caused the 


| with an open throttle, but hu- 


‘‘Patsy’’ and Dennis Clark, brothers, and well- | 
| for their individual use; and as lumber, after 
W. J.C. Wakefield, the nervy young Spokane | 
lawyer who held the Le Roi together until he | 


known mining men of Butte, Montana; and 


could get men interested with capital to go on 
and develop the property until it was on a pay- 
ing basis. He reaped a rich reward for his 
pluck and perseverance in that case, and now 
has the promise of a greater one from his inter- 
est in the Republic. 

Two years ago, where the lively little town 


low timber tobe cut except by owners of mines 


being drawn over forty miles of mountain road, 
sold for sixty dollars a thousand, the first habi- 
tations were mainly of canvas or logs. When, 
finally, a mill was started at the Republic mine 
to cut for the company’s own use, the slabs were 
sought eagerly by the would-be builders, and 
now many of the buildings are constructed of 


| that material and roofed with cedar ‘‘shakes,”’ 


of Republic now stands, was a wild given over 
to stray bands of Indian cayuses which luxuri- | 


ated on the succulent bunch-grass which covers 
the hills. 
rock had been struck which went five to ten 
dollars in gold on the surface, a few months 
saw thecountry dotted with location posts for a 
radius of ten miles in either direction. ‘*Eureka 
Camp,’’ as the place was at first named, in a 


When it was noised abroad that | 


short time became a tented city of a thousand | 


inhabitants, with hotels, restaurants, and 
stores, but no saloons, as it was still Indian 
land. It is true that many of the ‘‘soft drinks”’ 
sold often proved marvelously cheering in effect, 
nevertheless there were no saloons proper. 
Like so many new mining places, it was, in 
Western parlance, ‘‘a wide-open town,”’ and as 
the county officials believed 
they had no right to apprehend 





presenting a most picturesque appearance. 
Lately regular saw-mills have been started, 
the Government agent not yet having inter- 
fered with them. 

The portion of the town built on what is 
known as the ‘“‘Clark”’ town site, which is the 
patented land of the Republic mine, has some 
fairly good buildings, and is the principal busi- 
ness part of the place; but the adjoining land 
is occupied by squatters who are domiciled in 
anything from an eight-by-ten brick house (for 
a brick-yard has been started now, and brick is 
cheaper than lumber) to a shake cabin or even 
a ‘wattle’ hut, similar toan Indian “‘wickiup.’”’ 
All these places—tents and wickiups included, 
are by courtesy termed ‘‘houses.”’ 

They even go a step further and, by laying 
four logs in a square, claim ‘“‘habitation”’ on 





a criminal on Indian land, a 
pretty rough element rapidly 


| filled the place, while fights and 


shootings became such common 


|-occurrences that. the Federal 


courts would have had their 
handsfullbutfortheirdecision | 
that they no longer had juris- | 
diction; and so the control of it 
was turned over to the county 
officials, since which time sa- 
loons have been licensed and a 
half-score or more are now do- 


is now, however, a semblance 
of authority in the person of a 
deputy sheriff, which, added to 
the better element that has 
been coming in during the last 


place to assume a more civilized 
aspect. ‘Paradise Row”’ still 
thrives, and gambling-houses, 
dance-halls and the like are run 


man life is fairly safe. 
The Government does not al- 








“NOB HILL,’’ LOOKING DOWN ON REPUBLIC. 


“Two years ago, where the lively little town of Republic now stands, was a 
wild given over to stray bands of Indian cayuses.”’ 
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REPUBLIC. 


“The rush for locations was an exciting one. The wild ride made by aman named Russel, to locate a ledge for a 


syndicate, would make an epic." 


the lot, and buy and sell their real estate rights | 


at a lively rate; for whoever has possession 
when the land is opened will hold the right of 


title to the lots, which, at the rate the town is | 


growing, may be extremely valuable. Some 
enterprising individuals have gone into the 


real estate business by laying their log squares | 


on desirable spots in all directions, selling out 
their “rights’’ to newcomers. 
sort of thing will not be tolerated long, but in 
the meantime the originators of the scheme 
are reaping a nice little harvest. 

The principal streets present a lively ap- 
pearance with the long lines of four-or six- 
horse freight wagons, with generally a ‘‘trail’’ 
wagon in the rear; trains of disconsolate pack- 
horses tied nose to tail, and half-hidden under 
their huge packs; brown-faced, broad-hatted 
prospectors mounted on sturdy cayuses with a 
lagging packhorse toiling bebind, his doleful- 
sounding bell ringing the knell of days of ease; 
while spurred and legginged riders dash about 
up and down among the slow-moving trains. 

The scene has plenty of animation and inter- 
est as you sit on the veranda of your hotel, 
puffing an after-dinner cigar and watching the 
shadows of the western mountains creep across 
the valley as the sinking sun throws a golden 
glow upon the pine-crowned heights in the 
east, where you know the bird-calls are echoing 
and the pine boughs whispering in the breeze 
which springs up as the sun sinks lower. Sud- 
denly a sound like a cannonading begins. Here 
and there and from all directions it comes, 
echoing back from mountain to mountain, only 
to be repeated again and again by the thunder- 
ous explosions. It lasts for perhaps half an 
hour, then sinks to silence, with only now and 
then a sullen isolated roar; and thus the blasts, 
which the miners have timed to go off just 
after the day’s work is ended, have all been 
fired. As the night comes on, miners and pros- 
pectors who have been busy all day seek relax- 
ation, and the street fills with a good-natured, 
jostling mob, that grows noisier and noisier as 
the hours grow later, many of the men becom- 
ing hilarious. 

Every man seems to be provided with speci- 
mens, which he produces on the slightest provo- 
cation, expatiating on its richness, the length 
and breadth of the vein, granite dykes, porphyry 
belts, hanging walls, main leads and cross- 


Of course, that 
| mystery, you find yourself not only understand- | 


cuts, until the inexperienced Easterner is apt 
to wonder what in confusion it all means, any- 
| how. If he takes refuge in the hotel office, in- 
stead of the prospector he finds the operator; but 
the talk isjust the same—about shares, big 
propositions, taking it up, assays and mill-tests, 
until he is as dazed as he was in the other case. 

But the subtle excitement is in the air, and 
in afew days, by some sort of psychological 





| 


ing these men, but excitedly discoursing like- 


wise, and using terms which you comprehend, | 


but could not define. If you have great strength | 


of will, and do not stay too long, you may get 
away from town without buying more than a few 


shares; but for the generality of human nature, | 
seeing, and talking with, the men of these | 
mining towns, who, perhaps, have made fort- | 


unes as easy, seemingly, as turning your hand, 
proves in the end seductive if not disastrous. 
I have seen a sedate, hard-headed elderly 


gentleman who knew no more of mining than 
of ballooning, transformed within a few days 
into an excited, dogmatic, cock-sure mining 
investor, with pockets loaded with specimens 
which he would draw out for exhibition as he 
discoursed fluently on ‘‘leads,’’ ‘“‘contacts,’’ 
etc. The chances are that he will make some 
money, too, out of what he has taken up—with 
the further chance that he throws it away 
again in grasping for more. 

Of course, it is not possible for all the mines 
in a district to be bonanzas, but there are 
many nice little propositions, of which the 
world never hears, which turn out snug sums 
to their owners each year. The belt compris- 
ing the Eureka Camp consists of a porphyry 
zone one to three miles wide, and of unknown 
length north and south. It is in contact with 
granite on the west. On the east the porpbyry 
graduates into a narrow belt of syenite, which 
makes a quick transition into an equally nar- 
row belt of diorite, thenceintoporphyry. The 
ledges vary from twelve to thirty feet in width, 
and they are clean and well defined. The ore 
is easily crushed and is clean, highly silicious 
(90 to 93 per cent silica), remarkably free from 
any base, and contains gold in the metallic 
state, but which is very finely disseminated 
through the quartz. 

Eureka is not the only camp in the district. 
To the northwest lies Toroda Creek Camp, 
where there are a number of extremely prom- 
ising properties of high-grade ore, some carry- 
ing free gold in large quantities. Thiscamp is 
a late discovery, and development work is only 
begun; but, like Eureka, the properties all in- 
crease in value with depth. 

What is known as ‘‘Cody Camp”’ lies east of 
Republic in a great porphyry belt which merges 
on the east intodiorite. This porphyry, which 
crops out all along the mountain, in places 
showing a wall fifty feet high, carries through- 
out its length large veins of gold-bearing quartz. 

As many properties of the Republic camp are 
already in the hands of capitalists, who are 
actively engaged in development work, it will 
not be long before it comes to the front asa 
gold producer that will astonish the world. 
Such is the opinion of the writer, anyway, an 


| opinion which seems to be well sustained by 
| actual happenings in this remarkably rich 


gold-belt of Northwestern Washington. 





CROSSING THE COLUMBIA RIVER EN ROUTE TO REPUBLIC. 


“Tt w us ths dise wiry of gold inthe Rossland and Trail Creek districts of British Columbia that first led prospectors 
to explore the Colville Reservation, which lies beyond the Columbia in Northwestern Washington." 
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SNOW AND STRAWS AND KISSES. 


By L. G. Wilcoxson. 


The gray began to creep upon the densely~ 
dark hour just before the dawn. It spread it- 
self quietly over the prairie. It peeked about 
the doors and windows of the prairie farm- 
houses, warning those who would catch the 
white sparrow that it was time for them to be 
up and doing. For long before sunrise, these 
Washington November mornings, the still, gray 
dawn is here and there broken by the glimmer 
of alamp shining through a kitchen window, 
where the housewife is busy with the early 
farm breakfast for the men. 

A heavy frost—almost a baby snow—covers 
the prairie. It covers the leaves, grass, house- 
top, and well-curb. <A thin skim of ice is over 
the water in the horses’ water-trough by the 
well; over the chickens’ drink trencher; and 
over Mrs. Potter’s wash-tubs, ranged outside 
the woodshed and kept partially filled with 
water, so they may not shrink up and fall to 
staves, as some shiftless folks’ wash-tubs are 
apt to do—as, indeed, she fears that Jackcy’s 
will do if Jackcy ever comes to her senses and 
settles down. She shudders at the thought of 
a house managed and cared for by Jackcy, and 
believes it would require a different order of 
men folks than those she is accustomed to do 
for to putup with Jackcy’s ways, unless Jackcy 
mends the same. However, she often said to 
herself, that while she would profoundly pity 
the man who might walk so blindly into a pit- 
fall as to marry Jackcy,—and many there were 
not only ready but mad to do it,—she would 
not raise her finger to prevent it; for Jackcy 
was her only daughter, and Jackcy was nearly 
nineteen. 

Mrs. Potter was all but superstitious about a 
girl living past her twentieth year unmarried. 
She, herself, married at sixteen. Jackcy might 
have married six times over at sixteen, but for 
a perversity that Mrs. Potter found as incom- 
prehensible as it was disturbing. In vain did 
she remonstrate with her daughter, quote her 
old adages about going all the way through the 
wood without choosing a staff, and at last hav- 
ing to walk through life with a crooked stick. 
For a living precept, she exercised her preroga- 
tive as chief and clerk of the district school- 
board to always choose for teacher the plainest 
and oldest of the old maids who might apply 
for the school term. She boarded these school- 
ma’ms, and set them daily before Jackcy as 
awful admonitions. 

But little recked Jackcy. While the thin- 
lipped, big-nosed ‘“‘schoolmarm”’ slept in bed 
with her head wrapped in her gray flannel pet- 
ticoat, Jackcy breakfasted with a healthy ap- 
petite and a good zeal for fresh eggs and milk. 
Not that her early rising was due to an indus- 
try for duty, but because her bounding life 
could not be still; because she loved to break- 
fast with father and the boys, to enjoy their 
talk, and to tease and laugh with them. 

This morning, while the sun, like a huge 
fire-ball, rose slowly over Mt. Rainier, throwing 
a burning red veil over the mountainsides, 
sending gorgeous streaks of color over the frost- 
skimmed prairie, Jackcy stood on the porch 
catching the beams in her eyes, her hair, her 
velvet cheeks, her round, plump arms, even her 
little feet being caressed and petted by the 
bright stream of morning sun. She was a 
jewel to look at, as she stood glowing in her 








youth and fresh beauty. A red knitted shawl 
was crossed over her bosom, the ends tucked 
under her apron belt. She balanced and pranced 
in the morning air, and called to the colt whicb 
trotted gingerly over the frozen ground to eat 
from her hand. She enjoyed herself none the 
less, from the fact that Todd Retters, a young 
blacksmith, had been belated at work on a ma- 
chine of her father’s, and had stayed all night 
and was at this moment sitting on the wagon- 
tongue looking at her, she knew, with admir- 
ing eyes. 

Jackcy loved to be admired, and loved to be 
loved. It was the breath of life to her nostrils. 
She loved a lover, not for the man, but for the 
lover. In the course of her career she had so 
loved scores of them. When a new subject 
came within range she affected coy indiffer- 
ence, luring him nearer; turned her sparkling 
eyes upon him, making him long to die in their 
light, or, in other words, to calculate wildly if 
‘‘Miss Jackcy would permit him to pay atten- 
tion to her.’’ The novelty never wore off for 
Jackcy. Even the hired man’s daily adoration 
was sweet incense to her. Unrequited love, 
however, is apt to wither and die in time; so 
after months, or weeks, of fruitless devotion, 
when the lover went off to solace himself else- 
where, and ofttimes to marry and be quite 
happy before her very eyes, Jackcy always ex- 
perienced a pang of regret, be that man who 
he might. She might, during his bondage, have 
openly mocked him, and held him in secret 
contempt; still, she liked to feel that his heart 
beat quicker at her approach, and to see him 
redden or pale as she was gracious or cold. 

How Jackcy enjoyed Sunday mornings, and 
that going tochurch! Mother in her stiff gray 
silk and home-knit mits; father and the boys in 
their Sunday clothes and boiled shirts; Jackcy 
in some wondrous attire, and all riding in the 
spring hack behind the prancing blacks! She 
enjoys afresh, as though it were never enjoyed 
before, the arrival at the churchyard gate. In 
the yard she might count a dozen lovers stand- 
ing about, some of them looking marvelously 
uncomfortable in their Sunday shoes and stiff 
linen. But she affects to be unconscious of 
their very existence; and, unless she has a deep 
purpose in view, she walks demurely down the 
path beside her mother, never raising her eyes, 
while her father and brothers join the palpi- 
tating groups under the trees and discuss the 
weather and crops until the last bell warns 
them in. 

With her eyes fixed on her prayer-book, 
Jackcy knew full well that Joey Petters was 
looking with hopeful confidence for a single 
glance from her. How encouraging had been 
her parting last night, when he had stammered 
out a few words of a long-studied speech in 
which he meant to ask her to drive with him in 
his new chaise, ‘‘as he had sunthin’ in his min’, 
partic’lar like, to say.” Hedid not get it off 
exactly as he meant to, but she understood 
him, and was, oh, so gently kind that his heart 
almost burst with joyful anticipation, and he 
walked a mile past his house without knowing 
it. Now she does not look his way at all, 
but with baleful artlessness encounters Jim 
Gage’s eye, and recognizes him with a pretty 
smile and blush. She has two objects in this: 
to send a piercing wound into Joey’s manly 








breast, and, second, to bring down James. Joey 
she has secured on the spit; but James has ex- 
hibited uncommon powers of resistance. He 
was, in fact, the only man among her acquaint- 
ances who had not at one time or other groveled 
at her feet. She knew he admired her, because 
—well, how could he help it? 

She pondered on the odd situation, and noted 
with wonder the easy. indifferent way he sat 
and looked toward the altar while he could 
just as well sit half-turned and look at her! 
She meditated with ghoul-like fancy upon how 
pleasing it would be to cause him to fall des- 
perately in love, and then to coquette with 
him and refuse him. Finally she speculated 
on the manner in which he would make his 
moan. Would she have a cigar-box full of re- 
proachful notes from him, as she had from 
young French? 

Young French was a school-teacher in an ad- 
joining neighborhood. He was that moment 
sitting exactly where he could touch the edge 
of her cape immediately after church, and ask 
her to let him drive her home in a rig he was 
paying three dollars a day for from the Toledo 
livery-stable. Aside from the fact that Jackcy 
would go with a very nice dowry,—and he could 
‘love a maid and her money to,”—he loved 
Jackcy to distraction. As for her, she kept 
him in a state of alternate ecstacy and de- 
pression quite piteous to see. He would have 
wept, if he could but have known what was 
passing in Miss Jackcy’s head; in which case he 
would have writhed at the éomparison she was 
making of his nose-glasses and rather slender, 
bowed legs, to James Gage’s tall, straight, 
broad-shouldered form. How powerful and 
strong he looked to be! His double-fisted hand, 
closed and held behind him while he stood, 
could hold in check the wildest horse. All over 
the country he was admired for his feats of 
strength, skill, and daring. 

More than once Jackcy’s eyes took sly, swift 
journeys to the Gage pew, where Jim sat with 
his mother. Old Mrs. Gage was a frequent 
visitor at the Potter farm, and, somehow, 
Jackcy wished this morning that she had tried 
a little harder to win her special regard. She 
remembered that the last time she had spent 
the day at their house she had openly avowed 
a distaste to certain necessary domestic duties. 
She repented this unnecessary rashness now, 
and thought, with an inward sigh, ‘‘Perhaps 
she thinks I couldn’t keep house for him;”’ 
which shows at what stage her sentiments had 
arrived. ‘‘But there’s one thing I could do,” 
she thought, with a spiteful glance at old Mrs. 
Gage’s brown velvet turban of huge proportions; 
“T could make that ugly head-thing into a de- 
cent bonnet!” She decided to pay Mrs. Gage a 
visit sometime, and incidentally to offer her 
services as milliner, just to show how clever 
she was. 

Whether it was the stylish bonnet she evolved 
on the occasion of that memorable day, or 
whether the charms of her fascinating little 
self in scarlet waist and dark-green skirt, look- 
ing like.a bunch of geraniums, or whether 
James felt it a call of etiquette, he did not 
keep the engagement he made to go out hunt- 
ing with the Buck boys that afternoon, al- 
though the first snow of the season, a two- 
incher, just fine for hunting, lay on the 
ground. 

‘You deown’t tell me, Jeems, as yo’an’t go- 
ing hunt’n’, after all the cleaning of guns, and 
packin’ of strings, and fumin’ and fus’n’ and 
gitt’n’ extra heavy socks, and look’n’ up your 
wristlets and upsett’n’ everythin’ in the hull 
heowse?”’ 

James turned very red, looked critically over 
the gun he was pretending to repolish, and 
stammered something about Toms, hig riding- 
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horse, being lame. Jackcy had to look out the 
window to hide the laughter in her eyes, for 
she had her suspicions about the lame horse. 
As for Mrs. Gage, she was wordy on the subject 
of the horse. How had he got lame? Didn't 
know? Well, she would declare, it was the 
strangest thing she ever heard off in all the 
born days of her life. Hadn’t he any idea? 
When had he tirst noticed the lameness? Was 
it serious? 
She wanted him to make a warm bran poultice, 
forthwith, and apply it to Toms. 
proached him for willful cruelty when he ex- 
pressed an opinion that after supper tonight 
would be time enough. She suggested a variety 


of liniments, and called to mind a!l the lame | 


horses that had ever been on the place, and 
what had made them lame, and what had cured 


She re- | 


What had be done for poor 'Toms? | 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


gushing, loving ways quite won Mrs. Gage’s 
heart, and she brimmed with pleasure in giv- 
ing her long recipes in cookery, ‘‘For who knows, 
child,’”’ she would say, ‘“‘but you may want to 
know how to make’ em some day?”’ Jackcy would 
blush and smile and try to look interested, and 
cut out quilting-piece patterns by the ‘dozen 
under Mrs. Gage’s minute instructions. She 
tasted of preserves of every sort and kind ever 
invented and cooked in a thrifty housewife’s 
kitchen, and promised to remember just how 
many minutes this kind boiled, and how many 
hours the jars were allowed to stand on their 
heads after sealing, before they were shelved 
for the winter. 

‘Now, when it comes to jelly, I don't s’pose I 
kin tell you a livin’ form thing about ’em that 
your mar don’t know; for if ever I see beautiful 
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“She walks demurely down the path beside her mother.” 


them. 
Jackcy laughed outright. 

For several weeks, not a few things had | 
pointed to the fact that James thought a great 
deal of her; but a shade of uncertainty makes 
all the difference in the world in some things, 
and in her interest over him, Jackcy had quite 
broken young French’s heart, and reduced six 
other hearts to ashes. But little cared she for 
that or for any of them. She scarcely took time 
to read French’s dolorous appeals to her mercy, 
so busy was she planning attractive bows and 
furbelows in order to make herself look the 
more lovely and lovable in the eyes of somebody 
whose footsteps made her heart flutter oddly 
and brought a wave of rich color to her face. 

Certainly the bonnet and Jackcy’s impulsive, 


James wriggled uncomfortably, and | jelly, it is at her house. 





If Ido say it myself, 
| though, I beat the neighborhood on presarves 
and pickles, both sweet and sour; but jelly, now, 
that’s a different thin’. I don’t claim to hold 
a candle ’side of your mar. Makin’ jell is a 
nat’ral gift with her, and I don’t believe there 
was ever a man or woman that could compete 
in any line with a nat’ral gift of any body’s, an 
come out ahead; so I say to James in summer- 
times, when I put up my jell, ‘I’ll put up jell, 
James, but only for eaten, an not for braggin’ 
on’, though I must say my firsts is as clear as 
anybody’s firsts on the prairie, or the timber 
either, for that matter, for five miles around— 
except your mars; an’ I have set ministers 
down to my seconds to eat with beef. Now, I 
wouldn’t give it to ’em to eat with chicken, be- 


cause the white meat o’ chicken requires a 


| clear jell in order not to show up badly; but 


with beef, or mutton, I have set ministers down 
to eat of my seconds.”’ 

And so the day passed quickly for them all; 
oh, too quickly, by far. Jackcy had never spent 
the day there before, and she got uncomfort- 
ably warm, several times, when the thought 
occurred to her that James might possibly take 
this visit to himself too much. While she did 
not deceive herself about really loving him, she 
would have suffered death in many forms rather 
than let any one suspect that she, Jackcy Pot- 


| ter, could be in love with anybody. But even 
| this dire shadow did not darken the bright day 





but a whit, and at four o’clock the early sunset 
was upon them, and Jackcy made a parcel of 
her quilt scraps and patterns, her receipts, and 
a book of valuable hints to young housekeepers 
that Mrs. Gage assured her she herself had 
found positively invaluable. From a baby, she 
said, she had raised James according to the 
knowledge garnered from within its sacred cov- 
ers. Jackcy blushed a great deal, and buttoned 
herself up in her long, dark coat. 

“T’ll drive you home in the sleigh,” said 
James, making abstracted dabs at the fire with 
his walking-stick. 

‘But if Toms is lame, how can you?” 
Jackcy. 

‘*Toms isn’t the only horse on the place.”’ 

“‘But I supposed the others could not go out 
in the snow,” replied Jackcy. 

‘“‘We might try the new sorrel,’’ suggested 
James, refusing to recognize her banter. 

Presently Jackcy was embraced by Mrs. Gage, 
and after a dozen solicitous inquiries as to 
whether her feet were warm, and if she oughtn’t 
to have a hot brick in the sleigh, and if her 
throat was well wrapped up, and if she hadn’t 
better have Mrs. Gage’s green nubia tied over 
her cap, and wouldn’t she wait a moment till 
her muff could be warmed, etc., etc., the cutter 
sped away, and Jackcy felt a thrill of blissful 
delight in anticipation of the ride. There was 
no reason On earth why they could not have 
been landed at the Potter farmhouse within 
fifteen minutes, as the distance was but a mile; 
but that green cutter took the most tortuous 
route. It went all around the Cummins farm, 
it passed the Gore ranch, it sailed over the hill 
towards the little river town and back again, 
before it found its way to the Potter ranch. 
And all this time James said very little; in- 
deed, his manner was the essence of cool indif- 
ference. Jackcy chattered and teased, laughed 
and bantered. This great, big giant of a man’s 
very indifference spurred her on to more co- 
quettish sallies still. 

The early dusk was settling over the short 
winter day when they came to the big gate 
leading into the Potter farm. Jackcy and James 
had fallen into a certain habit, in the course of 
some half-dozen rides altogether, of getting out 
at this gate and walking over the stiles, being 
a long, long, long time walking some three 
hundred yards to the house. Jackcy accord- 
ingly sprang lightly out of the cutter to the 
stiles, and waited till James caught the reins 
in the hitching-post ring and stepped up be- 
side her. When they were on the other side, 
James stopped, felt in his pockets,—one, then 
another, and another, and finally took out two 
stout oat straws. He then bent over the stile 
and proceeded with greatest painstaking to 
measure a small track, heel to toe. He broke 
the straw the exact length, and then carefully 
measured the second straw by the first, and put 
them both in his pocket. 

‘‘What on earth are you doing that for?’’ 
cried Jackcy. 

“Oh, you see, 


mocked 


* explained James, ‘‘I hada bet 
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about the size shoe you wear, andI mean to 
win.” 

Now, there are two things a girl violently 
objects to other people knowing. They are her 
age, and the size of her shoe. Therefore Jackcy 
was angry at this piece of audacity. She for- 
bade, she rebuked, she protested, and she de- 
manded the straws. 


| Sell you—this—straw—for— a 


“T will not go another step until you give 


them to me,’’ she said. 
for a week!’’ 

James smiled serenely. 

“Better sit,’? he said; and, par example, he 
brushed the snow from the top step, and de- 
liberately seated himself. 

This gave Jackcy an idea. 
the stile, and with the toe of her shoe she 
spoiled every perfect track. 

‘‘Now I’ll get those straws, and then make 
him drive me to the very door,’ she thought. 

Then she also sat, but on the extreme op- 
posite end of the step from James. She sat in 
silence for a whole minute—which seemed to 
her an hour at the very shortest. She resolved 
to “get even” if it took a year; although she 
considered it better just now to bend than 
break, so she condescended to coax. 

But James was obdurate. 

‘‘There’s but one way to get them, Miss 
Jackcy.”’ 

“What is that?”’ 

“Buy them.” 


She hurried over | 


‘‘Not if I stand here | 








‘*What will you take for them?” asked Jackcy, 
warily. 

James took out one straw, and balanced it on 
his finger. He apparently considered the sub 
ject gravely, from every side. 

‘*Well,” he said, with great deliberation, ‘‘I’ll 
kiss.”’ 

Behind the play he was in the deadest earn- 
est, as Jackcy suspected; but as for her, she 
could hardly repress a smile of wicked exulta- 
tion at what she was about to do, for with her 
quick intuition she had divined just what was 
coming, and was already prepared for it. 

‘Will you?” she replied. 

re” 

‘“‘Will you truly give me that straw for one 
kiss?”’ 

“Te.” 

“Then here it is!’? and with a merry bubble 
of triumphant laughter she blew him a kiss 
across the step from the tips of her fingers. 

‘“‘Now, my straw,’’ she said, holding out her 
hand. ; 

James acknowledged to himself, as he sur- 
rendered the straw, that in this instance he 
had been outwitted. 

“‘T have another one, you remember.”’ 

“Oh!” Jackcy responded, quite dismayed. ‘‘I 
had really forgotten the other one.”’ 

‘*But that is for sale, too.” 

Jackcy was silent. The fun of the game was 
beginning to evaporate. There was rather too 

















“_... slipping down from the stile, she stood in the path before him.” 








much seriousness brooding in the air. She 
broke her straw in pieces, threw it on the 
ground, and, slipping down from thwstile, stood 
in the path before him. 

‘*Well,’’ she managed to say, a little faintly, 
‘‘what do you want for that straw? 

James’ heart beat so that the hand in which 
he was balancing the straw trembled, and to 
hide this he put it firmly on the steps. Jackcy 
waited. He knew what he wanted to say, he 
knew he must say it, but he dreaded keenly 
that she might laugh at him after all, with 
that merry, mocking laughter that would hurt 
like a lash upon a naked heart. 

“T want you, Jackcy,’’ he said. 

There was a second of perfect stillness; then 
Jackcy caught her breath with a sob. 

“Oh!” she cried; ‘‘you can have me, if you 
think I’m worth having!”’ 

And he took two kisses to boot! 

ee 


WHERE WILD ANIMALS ARE SAFE. 





Speaking of the Yellowstone National Park, 
the Bozeman (Mont.) Chronicle says that the 
game there, excepting buffalo, is reported as 
increasing in number, this being especially true 
of deer, elk, antelope, moose, and mountain 
sheep. Black bear are very plentiful and have 
proved very destructive to the stores of the 
troops on station, lunch-stations, and to camp- 
ers. If they continue to increase in the future 
as in the past, it will be necessary to take steps 
to rid the park of the yearly increase. 

They are numerous ‘at the garbage-piles of 
the hotels, and are objects of much interest 
and enjoyment to the tourists. The acting 
superintendent estimates that there are prob- 
ably fifty buffalo yet in the park, and he attrib- 
utes the fact that they are not increasing to 
too much interbreeding. He believes that with 
new stock introduced into the herd an increase 
would follow. 

Coyotes are very numerous in certain sec- 
tions, and they do some damage to the young 
elk, but the young deer and antelope are their 
particular prey. Beaver are more plentiful 
than ever before, and their locations are care- 
fully watched and protected. Otter are abun- 
dant, martens plentiful, foxes are in goodly 
number, and there are many muskrats. 


* 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 








Pass on, old year, and bear with thee 
The precious things purloined from me 
A year of lifelong, happy hours, 

Sweet with breath of budding flowers, 
While song of bird and hum of bee 

Now near, now far, rang merrily; 

Fair nights, with solemn, arching skies, 
And soft winds, whispering mysteries. 


Never will these return to me 

Though I again the summer see. 

Sadder and older flowers will bloom; 

More like a dirge the bird's sweet tune 
Will ring through fields, whose tender hue 
Will never be like those I knew; 

Nor will the glory of the stars 

Gleam asit did through azure bars. 


Yet, many an hour of pain and care 
Away from me the year will bear; 
Each word which rankled in my heart 
Will with him to its place depart. 
Deep in his grave my griefs will lie, 
Mem’ry will leave them with a sigh; 
So, for this grace my chidings cease. 
Old year, farewell! we part in peace. 


And hail, New Year—the gifts ye bring 
The summer, winter, autumn, spring, 
The hope of days of sweet content 
With happy, useful service blent! 
For these we give thee welcome true, 
And when thy race, like his, is through, 
May kind, sweet memories on thee wait, 
Like those which live for Ninety-eight. 
Rock Elm, Wis. NINETTE M. LOWATER. 
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A Montana Ranch-Home. 


One of the really fine ranches of this valley, 
which has hundreds of them, says the Bozeman 
(Mont.):‘ Chronicle, is that of our old friend 
James Lemmons, at the mouth of Spanish 
Creek. From his cozy ranch-home he can look 
upon acres of green grain waving in the sun- 
light like a sea. Growing old together grace- 
fully and peacefully, Mr. and Mrs. Lemmons 
find great contentment in their broad acres, 
their stock, and the hundred enjoyments of a 
farm which, in their younger days, they beauti- 
fied and made homelike against the time when 
they should become old. 

This valley has some fine homes, but they be- 
long to those who expect to spend their days 
contentedly on the farm; those whose pride of 
ownership led them to unceasingly improve 
their surroundings by planting fruit-trees and 
flowers, and making a comfortable and cozy 
home. Such a place is Mr. and Mrs. Lem- 
mons’. 


A Novel Industry. 

There is a factory at Grants Pass, Ore., which 
converts pine-needles into what is termed pine- 
needle wool, a commodity used like excelsior as 
a ‘“‘stuffing’’ for mattresses and other furniture. 
Of this industry the following interesting item 
appears in the Grants Pass Courier: 

‘‘Last Saturday was pay-day at the Pacific 
pine-needle factory for the needles the children 
picked and delivered during the week. The 
scene was an attractive ome, there being at 
least 125 children of all sizes on the platform at 
one time, awaiting their turn to be paid off. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Cords have adopted the plan 
of giving the children a check-book which con- 
tains the amounts delivered during the week, 
that each may keep an account of the amount 
for which he will expect pay on Saturday. The 
children may deliver in small quantities each 
day, and have them weighed at 5 o’clock or 
later. Mr. and Mrs. Cords are very kind to the 
children, and they are anxious that the little 
fellows shall make a few dimes, otherwise it 
would be much less trouble to have the needles 
delivered by the wagon-load. Several tons were 
weighed and paid for last Saturday, and the 
children went home happy.”’ 


The Way to Sell Books. 

The Fargo (N. D.) Forum thus tells the story 
of one of North Dakota’s author-characters: 

‘‘Budd Reeve arrived this morning in his log- 
cabin cart. He is located opposite the Metro- 
pole and is doing a land-office business selling 
his book, ‘‘What I Think After Thinking.” 
He has a great rig, fixed up to represent a log- 
cabin on wheels. 

“Tt is cozy and comfortable, and there are 
two bunks. Budd has a stove inside, and keeps 
warm while he makes it hot for the other fel- 
low. Among the placards on the exterior of 
the cabin is one which states that the latch- 
string hangs outside and that Budd—Him- 
self’—is inside. Old Glory floats from the top 
of the cabin. 

‘*Budd is doing a nice business, and may stay 
here a few days. He has been as far up as the 
international boundary line, and over as far as 
Crookston. He intends going as far as Wahpe- 





ton, and may then close his trip until next 
spring. He isa philosopher, and enjoys life.’’ 


Doesn’t Like Railways. 

The old-timers around Bossburg, Wash., have 
often wondered where John Lawless had gone, 
and the following from the Cascade Record, of 
the same State, will be of interest: 

***Poor old John Lawless!—wonder where he’s 
gone to, anyway?’ 

“This kindly inquiry is often heard among 
the Christina Lake prospectors. One day, just 
about this time last year, John and his faithful 
dog Sport hit the trail, and, as the old song 
goes, ‘He never came back.’ 

‘John was an old-timer hereabouts, having 
trapped around Christina Lake and up the Mc- 
Crea Creek Valley in days when it was found 
profitable, if not agreeable, to oppose the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. John, who isof Irish-Amer- 
ican stock, left thecity of Boston and the com- 
forts of a home some forty years ago for a front- 
ier life in the busy West, and, according to his 
own stories of his career, life with him has 
been a continual chapter of stirring inci- 
dents. 

“Christina Lake always possessed a fascina- 
tion for him, and with dog, gun, and tackle he 
spent many days around its shores. There isa 
story afloat to the effect that John once swam 
a pony clear across the lake from Texas Point, 
when pursued by Indians. Asa prospector he 
had a good knowledge of minerals, and more 
than one chap hereabouts can thank him for 
off-hand assistance. But John liked good liquor 
better than mineral claims, and as the pros- 
pects of having a railroad were not conducive 
to his tastes, he took his dog and gun and went 
to far-off Alaska.’’ 


Kelly the Sport. 

‘Kelly the Sport” is in town again, which, 
however, is due more to good luck than any- 
thing else. Kelly got in recently, but, con- 
trary to custom, he rode in. There is no one in 
Montana that has lived here any length of 
time, who does not know Kelly. Heis a gam- 
bler, and the only one in the profession who has 
never been known to ride on a railroad train 
with a paid ticket in his pocket. 

This trip has been one of adventure to the 
sport, and, although he tells it himself, he 
doesn’t want you to laugh or to consider it a 
joke. There is no mining-camp in the State 
that Kelly has not visited, and no man is bet- 
ter posted on mountain paths than he; never- 
theless, last week he was lost. 

He was traveling from Neihart, Mont., to 
Yogo, when, following the banks of a mountain 
stream, he became lost. All day long he trav- 
eled, when, toward evening, he suddenly came 
to a full stop. Two streams, both swollen, met, 
and he was.within the V. Ford he must; so, 
taking off his trousers and. hat, he flung them 
across the stream to the opposite bank. Then 
he waded in. 

Kelly says the stream was going at a mile a 
minute gait. For a distance he was carried with 
the curreat, but finally managed to reach the 
shore he started from. It was now almost dark. 
His pants and hat were on the other bank, and a 
cold wind was blowing. In his pocket he had 
one match, and with this he lighted a fire. All 
night long he sat shivering. Next morning the 
streams were further swollen, and still keeping 
up their pace. 

For three days, naked from the hips down, 
‘Kelly the Sport,’’ like Robinson Crusoe, lived 
alone. Nota morsel passed his lips. On the 
third night he pondered over the situation, 
and when morning came had resolved on a des- 
perate scheme. 

On his barren track was a quantity of stone, 





large and small. Loading about twenty pounds 
into each of his coat pockets, and with a huge 
bowlder on each shoulder, he again waded in. 
Kelly’s scheme was a success, and he reached 
his apparel, though somewhat unacquainted 
with them, yet glad to regain what he had lost. 
A few hours later he was relishing a fine meal 
at aranch-house. Later, on the road he met 
an acquaintance driving along, and was given 
a lift into town.—Great Falls ( Mont.) Leader. 


A Swell Chinese Funeral. 

The funeral of Eng Hen Huey, a Chinaman 
who died at St. Mary’s Hospital recently of 
typhoid fever, occurred the other day with all 
the imposing rites of the Chinese Freemasons. 
It was without doubt the most novel spectacle 
ever witnessed on the streets of Walla Walla 
in the matter of funerals, and was conducted 
on a grander scale than anything ever at- 
tempted before by the Chinese. 

The ceremonies commenced on Rose Street, 
where the coffin was laid on rugs in the street 
and a canvas stretched over it. Then the 
mourners knelt around it, and some Chinese 
mixture was sprinkled on the ground. The 
mourners touched their heads to the ground 
and then stepped back, giving their places to 
others. One of the Chinamen bent his head to 
the coffin and spoke a few words, evincing great 
emotion. 

The cortege, as it passed through the streets, 
attracted much attention. The pall-bearers 
walked beside the hearse, wearing long, white 
robes, with a red streamer tied around the 
forehead. They were all Freemasons of high 
standing, being on an equal footing with the 
deceased in the order. About twenty-five hacks 
and carriages followed the hearse, and in the 
rear came the Chinese band, playing lugubrious 
airs. At the Chinese cemetery, where the re- 
mains were interred, about 300 spectators had 
gathered. In the place where they offer up 
sacrifices to their gods were a roast pig for a 
burnt offering, fine candies, bouquets, and 
burning punks. About the place were assem- 
bled many Chinamen to witness the ceremony, 
during which the Celestials, two at a time, 
bowed before the altar with due obeisance. 

Eng Huey’s trunk, in which was contained 
all his belongings, was brought to the altar, 
and everything, to the trunk itself, was sub- 
mitted to the flames of the fiery furnace. 

Eng Huey was a highly respected personage 
among the Chinamen, and was sixty years old 
The funeral expenses amounted to nearly $500, 
and were paid by the Freemasons.— Walla 


Walla ( Wash.) Union. 


Romance on the Yukon. 

White Horse George had guided many a craft 
down the swirling, foam-gemmed waters of the 
Yukon River, but this day he felt keenly the 
dangers of the trip, and his gray eyes narrowed 
and gleamed from right to left incessantly. 

The Indian in the stern of the boat punted 
coolly, and occasionally looked at White Horse 
George with an expression which seemed to 
say: 

“Ugh! Women make heap trouble with brave 
hearts!”’ 

And it was so, for the doughty scout and in- 
trepid pilot was on his wedding journey, and 
they were to take their vows when the rapids 
were at the most wild and dangerous point on 
all the mighty river. A minister of adventur- 
ous spirit from the East accompanied them, 
and Black Wing was a witness of their prom- 
ises. 

Helen King was a Chicago girl, and, like 
many another woman fortunate enough to have 
been in that great city, the stars decreed for 
her a romantic career. She studied medicine 
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there and went with a patient toSouth Africa, 
where she remained during the Transvaal epi- 


sode. It was while in San Francisco, however, 
that she met George Hammer, and although 
she refused his suit, urged with mighty fervor 
then, she remembered her bluff wooer, and 
compared him with the carpet knights of town 
—to his advantage. 

It is the same way everywhere. The heart 
of a woman turns toward the masterful and 
valorous man, and, no matter what she may 
say about it, in the matrimonial alliance she 
will always be the cord and not the bow. 
George is a son of the glorious West—a famous 
pilot and mighty hunter; so, when once she 
had accepted him she resolved to have the mar- 
riage among the whirling rainbow-colored rap- 
ids which has given him his name. 

It was a strange wedding, and as solemn as 
if it had been celebrated before an altar. For 
the canyon rose a thousand feet on either side, 





even then we gave suspicious strangers a wide 


sional practice in these mountains, prided him- 


berth, and occasionally a mistake grew out of | self on having ready, on all necessary occa- 


the mutual caution displayed by the parties to 
a little misunderstanding on the trail. I'll tell | 
| could ride them better. 


you about it. 
“T started from my store, or trading-post, lo- 


cated ina mining-gulch not far from Helena, | 


in company with Randolph Kelly in the sum- 
mer of 1866 on a stampeding and collecting 
tour over on the west side or Pacific slope of 
the Rocky Mountains to Ophir Gulch, Elk 
Creek, McClellan, Washington, Jefferson, and 
Bear gulches. We went over the Mullan Pass, 
thence by the way of what was later known as 
Clark’s toll-road to Snow Shoe and Carpenter’s 
Bar. We had good saddle-horses, pack-animals, 
and camp outfit. It was at a time when the 
air was filled with whisperings of the doings of 
the road agents—such as hold-ups, robberies, 
and murders. We therefore went well fixed 
and moved cautiously, although speedily while 





sions, the best and swiftest saddle-animals that 
gold-dust could buy, and few mountaineers 
A few weeks after- 
ward I met the doctor and mentioned this cir- 
cumstance to him. He said: 

‘**Ves; that was I, and I certainly thought 
you were two of the most suspicious-looking 


| characters I ever met in the Rocky Mountains 


between Mexico and the British line. Were 
you well-armed?”’ 

‘**Ves,’ said I; ‘I carried in the holsters on 
the horn of my saddle and under the shadow of 
a Mexican sombrero the same pair of dragoon- 
pistols which I carried at the arrest and trial 
and hanging of George Ives at Nevada City, 
and also at the hanging of the five desperadoes 
at Virginia City in Alder Gulch.’ 

***Well,’ said the doctor, ‘I was well-armed 
too, but I did not want to tackle two road 








ViEW OF A BEAUTIFUL RAVINE ROAD NEAR THE VILLAGE OF BIRTLE, MANITOBA. 


Birtle is a prosperous community situated on the Manitoba and Northwestern Railway in the southwestern part of the Province. 
Winnipeg, and the surrounding country is well settled and under fairly good cultivation. 
We are indebted to the Nor’-West Farmer, of Winnipeg, for our fine illustration. 


northwest are the Riding Mountains. 


and the waves struck against the rocks with 
music as deep and sonorous as ever pealed from 
a cathedral organ. 

“T will!’ rang a man’s full voice above the 
roar and tumult of the river. 

“T willl’? a woman’s promise was echoed 
among the snow-capped and glacier-ribbed 
mountains, while swift as an arrow from the 
bow the canoe shot through the seething, curl- 
ing waters and out into the smooth, broad, 
open river where the cold sunlight fell on end- 
less fields of snow. 





When Road Agents were Abroad. 
‘Yes,’ said the old pioneer in the gathering 
of the old pioneers, ‘‘we felt pretty shaky in 
some of those days before the vigilantes did | 
their good work and cleared the country of bad 
characters. 


We customarily went armed, but 





in the saddle, watching almost suspiciously the 
movements of every passer-by or stranger whom 
we met on the trail. 

‘“‘About midway between the summit of the 
mountains and Ophir Gulch, near the crossing 
of Snowshoe, we entered a small, beautiful 
park, the trail leading through the center of 
the same. Just after entering the park I ob- 
served a man on horseback approaching us 
speedily from the opposite direction. He stop- 
ped and we stopped, and I said to Ranny, ‘I 
think it is Doctor Glick; let’s move on,’ and as 
we started at full speed the doctor left the 
trail and with fearful speed dashed around us 
through the timber on our left, giving us a 
wide pistol-shot margin until he reached the 
trail again behind us on his way towards Hel- 
ena. 

“Dr. J. S. Glick, during his earliest profes- 








It is about 200 miles west of 


On the west is the Territory of Assiniboia, and about fifty miles 


agents single-handed. How I wish I had known 
it was you! It would have saved me some kard 
riding, besides some violent and unpleasant 
throbbings of the heart.’ 

‘‘We afterwards met many a time, and, while 
sitting by the fire at Bob Hale’s old drug-store, 
talked and laughed over that adventure on a 
west-side trail. I shall never forget the sound 
of the jingle of his spurs and the flap of his 
tapadores as he so proudly, bravely, and de- 
fiantly dashed by us for safety; and we rode 
swiftly, too, for we did not know it was Doctor 
Glick, nor did we know but what there was a 
nest of road agents cached in the brush to sur- 
prise us in the rear, and that he was their 
leader. This may call to the mind of the old 
pioneers who are left here a recollection of 
those times when it was really dangerous to 
feel safe.” — Helena ( Mont.) Independent. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

My three traveling companions left me at 
Spokane. I was sorry to part with them, for 
we had shared the hardships and adventures of 
over four weeks’ journeying by wagon and on 
horseback across arid plains, over mountain 
ranges and through dense forests, and a feeling 
of comradeship had grown up which made us 
loth to separate. Back in the wilderness near 
the end of track on the Pend d’Oreille River 
we had been met by Paul Schulze, then the 
western agent of the Northern Pacific land de- 
partment, and he had taken in charge his 
chief, Colonel Lamborn, and wanted to hurry 
him across the country to Walla Walla and 
and thence to Portland; whereas I was desirous 
of seeing the Eastern Washington and North- 
ern Idaho wheat region more thoroughly, and 
preferred to make my further journey ina more 
leisurely way. Goerdler and Woodbury chose 
to keep with the official division of the party. 

An amusing incident occurred when we met 
Schulze. We were still upon the old Hudson 
Bay trail in the dense wilderness, and were 
plodding along in single file, tired, dirty, and 
morose, when suddenly there appeared before 
us a jaunty horseman, equipped as for a Sun- 
day-morning ride in Central Park. The man 
wore a handsome riding suit of black velveteen, 
with high top-boots, new, tan-colored gloves, 
and a jockey cap, and he carried a little riding- 
cane. At the sight of this astonishing appari- 
tion Goerdler threw up his hands and ex- 
claimed, in his strong, German accent, ‘“‘Thank 
God! Civilization approaches us.’”’ The gallant 
horseman proved to be Paul Schulze, who never, 
in all his long career in the West, allowed him- 
self to fall into Western ways, and always man- 
aged to dress and live like a Prussian baron. 
The sight of him rejoiced poor Goerdler, who 
had borne with no sort of equanimity the pri- 
vations and fatigue of our long wilderness 
journey. 

Schulze, of whom I saw a good deal in the 
following years, was a unique character. He 
belonged by right of birth to the minor Prus- 
sian nobility, but he was in fact a high-toned 
adventurer, without religion or morals, bent 
upon maxing a fortune by hook or by crook. 
He had a very keen intellect and a good deal of 
charm of manner, and he managed, without 
any capital, to get into a number of corporate 
enterprises and to secure control of other peo- 
ple’s money, which he used unscrupulously for 
his own luxurious mode of living and to advance 
his personal interests. He inspired confidence 
by his zeal, intelligence, and audacity, however, 
and he was implicitly trusted by the higher 
officials of the Northern Pacific Company for 
many years. When he finally reached the end 
of his rope, as all such men do in time, it was 
discovered that he was a defaulter to the extent 
of nearly half a million of dollars, and to escape 
exposure he blew out his brains. There was 
probably no time during his dozen years of 
management of land affairs, first for the Oregon 
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and Califurnia Railroad and then for the 
Northern Pacific, when he could have made an 
honest settlement of his accounts. He wasa 
cultivated man, well-read in both German and 
English literature, fond of art and music, and 
he entertained his friends handsomely with 
good dinners and fine wines. His hospitality 
won him many friends, and his brusqueness 
and eccentricity—his,strange oaths and his 
habit of denouncing everybody he did not like, 
made him all the more entertaining. He has 
left one notable monument in Washington 
which will long perpetuate his name—the great 
Sunnyside Irrigation Canal, which he projected 
and built in the face of all sorts of obstacles, 
and which has redeemed and settled a vast area 
of once desert country lying in the Yakima 
Valley. 

After Schulze had carried off my three com- 
panions, I went on west to Cheney by rail. The 
Northern Pacific then had a regular service 
between Spokane and Wallula Junction, where 
it connected for Portland with trains of the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, also 
a Villard enterprise. Cheney, in 1882, was a 
larger place than Spokane, and had no pre- 
monition of the greatness that was soon to 
come to its neighbor. It possessed a big school- 
house and a flouring-mill, and was a market- 
place for wheat. Built in a pine grove, it 
presented an attractive appearance and was the 
most comfortable and homelike place I had 
seen since leaving Bozeman, Montana. 

At Cheney I engaged a team from a livery 
stable, agreeing to pay six dollars a day and 
expenses and to send back the outfit and the 
driver as soon as I was through with it. I soon 
found this to be a very costly mode of travel, 
for I had to pay the tavern bills of the driver 
and the team as well as my own; so I kept the 
rig only three days, sending it back from Col- 
fax, and trusting to stages and mail wagons for 
further transit. My route took me across the 
newly settled Palouse Country, where farmers 
had been very successful in raising wheat on 
land that had been supposed to be valuable 
only for grazing. The country was unlike any 
I had ever seen. It was upheaved into a mass 
of billowy hills, covered with yellow bunch- 
grass. The soil was a brown, volcanic forma- 
tion, as fine as flour, and the cloud of dust 
raised by the horses’ hoofs often made it im- 
possible to see a rod ahead of theteam. This 
dust penetrated my clothing and settled ina 
brown layer all over my body. The only thing 
to be said in its favor was that it was a fertile 
dust, as was shown by the crops of wheat grow- 
ing in the fields. Soeven and dense was the 
growth that the plump heads appeared to be 
packed together, and I was not surprised to 
hear that forty bushels to the acre was not an 
unusual yield. The first settlers had estab- 
lished themselves in the “draws,” as the nar- 
row valleys between the hills were called, but 
they found that for grain-growing the steep 
slopes of the hills and their rounded summits 





were much better than the bottom-lands, so 
that now the wheat fields climbed the hillsides 
at so steep an angle that it was a wonder that 
plowing could be done on such declivities. The 
farmhouses were rude huts of unpainted boards, 
and the stables were built of poles hauled from 
the mountainsides, which formed a blue line 
on the eastern horizon. It seemed strange to 
me that an agricultural community should be 
growing up at such an immense distance from 
the East. These settlers only expected to get 
twenty-five cents a bushel for their wheat, but 
the ease and certainty with which a crop could 
be raised, and the enormous yield, made the 
business attractive. 

The first night I stopped at Rosalia, where 
there were three or four houses forming the 
nucleus of a village, and the second night I 
passed at the house of a pioneer called Cash-up 
Davis, who had a store and a farm at the foot 
of Steptoe Butte, a huge, bare hill that domi- 
nated the whole country and could be seen for 
a hundred miles around. Davis had received 
his nickname from his habit of demanding 
cash from his customers, and his neighbors had 
forgotten what his real name was. He was an 
interesting character, and he entertained me 
with stories of Colonel Steptoe’s campaign 
against the Indians twenty years before. The 
third day I reached Colfax, already a smart 
little town, where lumber was sawed from logs 
run down the Palouse River from the mount- 
ains. There I took a stage of the variety 
known in the Far West as a ‘“‘jerky,’’ from its 
peculiar uncomfortable motion. The box was 
hung on leather springs, and the sudden jerks 
and jolts of the vehicle nearly dislocated the 
passengers’ necks. In the jerky I traveled all 
day to Moscow, just across the border of Idaho, 
passing through a hamlet called Pullman, 
which has since grown to be an important 
town. Moscow, now a large town, was then 
only a little frontier village occupying a very 
handsome site from which a view could be had 
of the black mountain ranges near at hand, and 
over a great expanse of rolling plains. The 
settlers had planted orchards, and had already 
demonstrated that the apple and the peach 
would flourish. 

From Moscow a wagon carrying the mail took 
me on to Lewiston, the next day, through a 
very attractive country which had in store for 
me the greatest surprise of my entire trip, in 
the way of scenery. The road, which had 
wound about among the low, grassy hills char- 
acteristic of the Palouse region, suddenly came 
out on the brink of an enormous chasm, at the 
bottom of which two great rivers, the Snake 
and the Clearwater, joined. Far below us, at 
the confluence of these streams, was a hand- 
some white town embowered in fruit-trees and 
poplars, and the sweep of vision from the brink 
of the precipice was so vast that it reached out 
southward and westward for nearly a hundred 
miles. Although the height on which I stood 
was only the surface level of the Palouse 
plateau, it was so far above the deep valley at 
my feet that it took an hour of travel over the 
zigzag road that hugged the sides of the chasm 
to reach the ferry over the Clearwater. I think 
this was the most astonishing landscape I ever 
looked upon. In character, extent, and color- 
ing it was altogether unique, and I have made 
two subsequent journeys to Lewiston, mainly 
for the purpose of seeing it again. 

Lewiston was not a new town in 1882. It 
was established twenty years before as a supply 
point for the placer mining-camps of Pierce 
City, Florence, and Oro Fino, far up the Clear- 
water Valley; and it had communication with 
the Pacific Coast by steamers on the Snake 
River, connecting at Riparia with a railroad of 
the Oregon Railway and Navigation system, 
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which ran to Walla Walla and Portland. It 
was, in fact, an outpost for the advancing civ- 


ilization of the Pacific Coast. The rapidity 
with which fruit-trees grew in a climate as 
warm as that of Arizona has caused all the cit- 
izens to plant orchards and vineyards, and 
these, with the rows of tall poplars along the 
streets and the gurgling waters of the little 
irrigating streams which kept the dooryards 
green, made the place an oasis of shade and 
comfort. One or two of the large mercantile 
concerns had remained in the town after the 
decline of placer mining in the tributary camps, 
and there were churches and schools and a 
good hotel, where Chinamen cooked and waited 
upon the table. 

The editor of the local paper, which bore the 
peculiar name of the Teller, wasa distinguished- 
looking old gentleman named Leland. He in- 
vited me to his house, and told me along story 
of the mistake the locating engineers of the 
Northern Pacific had made in running the road 
by the long detour around Lake Pend d’Oreille 
instead of going straight west from Missoula, 
crossing the Bitter Root Mountains, and fol- 
lowing the Clearwater and the Snake River 
down to the Columbia. He insisted that there 
was a practicable pass in the Bitter Roots, 
although the engineers had failed to find one. 
In view of the great development at Spokane, 
it is doubtful whether the Clearwater route, if 
it had been adopted, would have given the road 
as much traffic as it secured by its present 
location. 


* 





FortTy-TWO SKELETONS.—The Teton (Mont. ) 
Chronicle says that a few years ago a certain 
Major Steel lost a bunch of forty-two head of 
cattle. This stock had been in the habit of 
ranging together near his home, but suddenly 
disappeared. Much searching was done for 
them without success, and they were at last 
given upaslost. Lastsummer anold prospector, 
while in quest of minerals, came upon the 
skeletons of forty-two head of cattle far back 
in the mountains and up on a ridge. The bones 
correspond in size to the ages of the major’s 
lost stock, and without a doubt they had worked 
back into the range, where they remained until 
the snow got too deep for them to get out, and 
so died from exposure and starvation. 








AGRICULTURAL LANDS 
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IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


By R. Greene. 


During the recent disastrous forest fires in 
Northern Wisconsin, I was through that por- 
tion of the country most affected and was very 
surprised at the great strides made in agricult- 
ure in that part of the State within the past 
ten years. 

The county in which the greatest alarm was 
felt and destruction wrought was Barron, and 
my observations were confined almost entirely 
to this district. The fires of this section caused 
many serious individual losses to settlers, but 
the greatest loss was at Cumberland, where 
two large manufacturing plants and a portion 
of the town werecompletely destroyed. It will 
be impossible to estimate in dollars and cents 
the damage of this fire and the loss to the 





county in assessable valuation; but there is no | 
great evil without a corresponding good, and | 
the benefit in this case will be a more speedy | 


settlement of the country. 
The people of this region must realize that 


these terrible fires are always possible so long | 


as great stretches of woodland remain, and that | 
the only sure and permanent way to eliminate | 
the possibility of these catastrophes is the culti- | 
Extensive lumbering oper- | 
ations there are almost at a close—a few years | 


vation of the soil. 


hence will witness the demise of this great 
industry; but with 
greater and broader industry—the cultivation 
of the soil, which will create more local wealth 
and independence than a hundred times the 
present lumbering enterprises. 

Barron County, as a whole, is one of the most 
highly favored agricultural portions of the 
State. As a diversified farming region it is 
hard to equal. All the elements that go to 
make diversified farming successful are there 
in abundance. It is in many respects remark- 
ably endowed. The special conditions of soil 

















A BIT OF FOREST AND RIVER SCENERY IN BARRON COUNTY, WIS., ONE OF THE BEST-WATERED 
SECTIONS OF THE STATE. 


its decline comes that | 





and water distribution are rarely encountered 
in so small an area. The general surface of the 
country is of an undulating nature, with the 
watershed to the south, and the character of 
the soil is a rich, black, sandy loam with a re- 
tentive clay subsoil. Many patches and strips 
of sandy land exist in the county, but in gen- 
eral it is wonderfully fertile. 

The numerous little lakes and streams, so 
equally scattered over the county, are the 
the sources of the Red Cedar or the Menomonie 
River, and are of inestimable value to the 
farmer or stock-grower. I have been told that 
over sixty of these lakes can be found in the 
county, although the present map shows only 
about fifty. These, with their inlets and out- 
lets, afford a water distribution that few sec- 
tions can boast of. 

The wild lands of the county consist of nat- 
ural hardwood lands, ‘‘logged-off lands,’’ and 
lands with a slight scattering of scrub under- 
brush. All this class of land produces ample 
timber for building and fuel purposes; and 
where the distance is not too great to towns, 
cordwood can be made to pay forclearing. Wild 
land throughout the county within five to fif- 
teen miles of any of the more important towns, 
can be bought for five to twelve dollars an acre, 
and improved lands within the same distance 
can be had for fifteen to thirty dollars an acre, 
according to its nearness to town, the nature 
of the land, and the improvements upon it. 

So fertile is Barron County soil, and so thor- 
oughly advertised is the county’s wonderful 
resources, that new population is coming into 
it by droves. According to the State Board of 
Immigration, 687 new settlers have made their 
homes in Barron County since January 1, 1897, 
taking up 79,095 acres of land. This adds at 
least 3,000 people to the county’s population. 
The same rate of increase for the next three 
years will mean nearly or quite 10,000 new 
bread-makers and eaters. It is a great devel- 
opment—one which seems to stamp Barron as 
the banner county of Wisconsin. 

The county is well supplied with railroad 
facilities. Two lines of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Milwaukee & Omaha run through it north and 
south, and the ‘‘Soo”’ traverses it east and west, 
thus affording railroad advantages in all direc- 
tions, and giving the most direct and expedi- 
tious route to Duluth, Superior, Ashland, the 
Twin Cities, Milwaukee, Chicago, and all East- 
ern points. 

The principal towns of the county are Rice 
Lake, Cumberland, Barron, Turtle Lake, and 
Chetek. Rice Lake, largest, oldest, and most 
important is a thrifty, substantial, growing 
community situated on the C., St. P., M. 
& O. in the east side of the county, and con- 
nected with the Soo Line by a local road popu- 
larly known as the “Blueberry Route.” A 
broad, handsome, well-built business street im- 
presses the stranger with the business solidity 
of the town, and closer observation proves 
it to be quite progressive in a business and 
social way. A couple of blocks from the main 
street lies Rice Lake, a considerable body of 
water which is dammed at the lower end, and 
its surplus water made to run a flour-mill, saw- 
mill, electric lights, and water-works. These 
are by no means the only enterprises at Rice 
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Lake, however. Two other saw-mills—one the 
most extensive in Northern Wisconsin, and a 
smaller mill devoted to local work; a stave and 
heading factory, a modern creamery, and two 
breweries are in active operation. Two banks, 
two excellent hotels and a full complement of 
all lines of mercantile concerns, make up the 
business features of the place. Excellent 
school and church opportunities are afforded, 
and it can be truthfully said that Rice Lake is 
in every way an up-to-date community. 

The chances for new settlers in this neigh- 
borhood are very good. Lots of wildland some 
distance from town, say four to twelve miles, 
can be bought for six to twelve dollars per acre; 
and some improved land within this range can 


be had for sixteen to twenty-five dollars per | 


acre. ‘There is no question about the product- 
iveness of the soil, as is evidenced by the crop 
of this year, which was an unusually dry sea- 
son. Wheat in this vicinity will average 
twenty-five bushels per acre, oats forty bushels, 





potatoes 150 to 250 bushels, and all classes of | 


cereals and root vegetables correspondingly 
large yields. The timothy and clover of this 
county are unexcelled in any part of the world, 
and as an all-round grass and dairy territory it 
cannot be outclassed. 


There is another resource here—a building | 


stone, to which I would like to direct the at- 
tention of stone men and contractors. This 


stone deserves special mention, as it possesses 


all the merits of choice building material. It 
existsin inexhaustible quantities, and is only 
four miles from town. In color and texture it 


in turn, have attracted many more from their 
old homes, so that the country is settling up 
fast. Land tributary to Cumberland is about 
the same class of soil that prevails in other 
portions of the county, and it is equally pro- 
ductive in all respects. 

I was much astonished at the statement of a 
reputable business man in regard to the amount 
of honey shipped from Cumberland last season. 
He said that it amounted to over ten thousand 
pounds, and that it would exceed that volume 
this year. This honey is gathered chiefly from 
white clover, basswood, and willow. 

The flour-mill at Cumberland escaped the 
fire. It has a seventy-five-barrel capacity, was 
erected in 1892, and is equipped with the most 
improved machinery. The town has two banks, 
a very fine hotel, a strong line of mercantile 
establishments, and a large number of hand- 
some homes. 

Wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, and all kindred 
produce grow prolifically in this section, and 
those who are in search of farms where wood- 
land, meadow-land and plow-land can be com- 
bined, should investigate this territory. 

Turtle Lake is in the southwest part of the 
county, where the Soo crosses the C., St. P., M., 
& O. It is anattractive little place, depending 
solely on the agricultural side of the county for 
support. There is some cheap wild land in this 
section, and improved lands near the town at 
moderate prices. 

I was delighted, while there, to make the 


| acquaintance of the chief man of the place—a 


is uncommonly uniform and would command a | 


ready sale as a competitor with any stone now 
used in the Northwest. 

The next important town is Barron, the 
county seat, located in about the center of the 
county on the Soo line. It isa prosperous place. 
The country supporting it is pretty well settled, 
but there is yet abundance of room for new 
people. Wild land is somewhat higher here 
than in other parts of the county, but improved 
farms are about the same. The soil contigu- 
ous to Barron isa black loam with a clay sub- 
soil, and it is quite prolific in growing wheat, 
oats, rye, hay, and all kinds of vegetables. It 
is, like all other parts of the county, wonder- 
fully successful in grass, clover, and timothy. 
Besides the splendid country which Barron has 
to support it, the local enterprises add material 
aid in this respect. In 1884 a seventy-five- 
barrel flour-mill was erected; in 1886 a woolen- 
mill was built; and since then a saw-mill, a 
stave-and heading-mill, and a creamery have 
been started, and now an electric-light plant is 
being added. 

The town is a bright, clean, smart-looking 
place, and I have no doubt that its municipal 
affairs will be well administered under the 
leadership of its present vigorous and progress- 
ive mayor. It is the only little town in the 
West in which the business men have ambition 
and leisure enough to fit up a delightful tennis 
court on the main street and be vigorously en- 
grossed in the game at 9:30 a. Mm. 

Now that the local manufacturing plants at 
Cumberland are destroyed, greater necessity 
exists for the settlement of the country around 
that town. There is more room there than in 
any part of the county. The efforts of most of 
the Cumberland people were in some way iden- 
tified with lumber, and the work of settling up 
the country was a secondary consideration. If 
people strayed in, they were welcome; if no 
people came, the town got along without them, 
and this was the attitude of the majority of 
the citizens until within the past few years. 
Outside land men, however, recognized the 
merits of the soil and have been instrumental 
in placing many settlers about the town. These, 
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typical Westerner who had spent many years 
in the mining regions of the Pacific slope. He 
assured me that he was perfectly happy, and 
that the chances for success in farming in any 
portion of Barron County were more certain 
than in any part of the West. 


* 





THE ISLE OF MEMORY. 


From out the overarch of gray, 
I see a golden clime, 
And there the silver ripples play, 
And there the blue waves chime— 
Where you and I together, 
In sweet and sunny weather, 
Floated for a little way 
Adown the Stream of Time. 





There is a glory lost to view, 
A loveliness withdrawn, 
The skies have never seemed so blue, 
So beauteous the dawn, 
As in the happy old time, 
As in the glad and gold time, 
When life was new and hearts were true— 
The days that now are gone. 


Since you have gone away, my sweet, 
The world has been so gray; 
My life has never seemed complete, 
As in that early day. 
There is a measure scant, dear, 
From the soul’s hidden want, dear, 
A yearning nothing else will meet, 
Since you have gone away. 
I've sought to find in other eyes 
\ surcease for my pain— 
In other scenes and other skies, 
But I have sought in vain; 
For whatsoe’er I do, love, 
My heart returns to you, love, 
The sad and sweet old memories 
Come back to me again. 


The years have been so long, dear heart, ° 
I thought I might forget; 
But the night-silences impart 
To me the old regret. 
Old dreams come o’er me thronging, 
The old and nameless longing, 
The spirits of the dead-past start 
To life around me yet. 
Sometimes from present sorrows free, 
Forgetful for a while, 
The past becomes reality, 
And all her beauties smile. 
Across the mists of dreaming 
The dear, old time is gleaming 
Within the sea of Memory— 
A sweet and shining isle. 


Lincoln, Neb. J. A. EDGERTON, 
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The forthcoming report of the Minnesota 
State Drainage Commission will show that the 
State ditches in the Red River Valley have 
fully demonstrated their economic value by 
saving, during the single season of 1897, crops 
—which otherwise must have been drowned 
out—exceeding in value two to three times the 
whole amount expended by the State to date 
in their construction. The wisdom of the leg- 
islation which has thus far carried into effect 
this system of drainage is proven beyond dis- 
pute. Demonstration is to be seen in every 
township of the valley that has come under the 
influence of one of the ditches. Marshes have 
been transformed into the best of hay-land, and 
cold, wet land has been converted into culti- 
vated fields. 

A still greater and more general benefit con- 
sists in the earlier seeding-time afforded to all 
the land which, through the medium of these 
ditches, gains an earlier freedom from its spring 
storm-water. The possibilities of occasional 
damage to wheat from early frosts, renders the 
three to eight days thus gained of vital con- 
cern. It may decide between half a crop and a 
full crop, or—at infrequent intervals—no crop 
at all. Sand Hill River Ditch, in Polk County, 
exerts such beneficial influence over not less 
than 100,000 acres; and the running water which 
many of these ditches furnish throughout the 
year to pastures and cattle-ranches, might be 
mentioned as among the real though lesser 
benefits. Upin Norman County isa flourish- 
ing saw-mill, which gets its logs by passing 
them through one of these ditches from the 
Wild Rice River, in which they are driven from 
the White Earth Indian Reservation, thus 
utilizing the ditch for manufacturing purposes. 

Pursuant to the instructions contained in 
the act creating this commission, the members 
thereof have examined every ditch throughout 
its length each year during 1897 and 1898; and, 
almost without exception, the ditches are ful- 
filling all expectations. In but few instances 
have any natural tendencies been found which 
threaten to impair their continued usefulness. 
The small slope of a few ditches and the con- 
sequent slow current, has allowed a deposit of 
sediment which has been followed by a con- 
siderable growth of flags and reeds. This, to 
continue uninterrupted, would, of course, lead 
in a short time to a stoppage of all flow in the 
ditch. A removal of this sediment during the 
latter part of the summer, when there is no 
water in the ditch, is the simple and inexpen- 
sive remedy. 

There is a strong local sentiment in favor of 
the drainage system. Ina number of counties 
this has resulted in large appropriations to 
supplement the work of the State at certain 
points with connecting drains. One county 
has spent over $40,000 in this work. The one 
adverse sentiment to the drainage plan, so far 
met with, is that the whole valley will become 
too dry by its action. The original and prime 
function of these ditches being to connect the 
“lost watercourses”’ of rivers seeking to cross 
this level country on their way to the Red 
River, and their second function being to fur- 
nish riddance to the water from spring freshets 
and from excessive summer rains, it follows 
that in neither of these ways can the ditches 
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SAND HILL RIVER DITCH, IN POLK COUNTY, MINN. 


This drainage ditch is thirteen miles long and receives the storm-water from 
It has a beneficial influence on at least 


an area exceeding fifty thousand acres. 
one hundred thousand acres of land. 


ever work injury to the land. Little or no wa- 


| 


ter from the average rain during the summer | 


reaches one of the ditches. A considerable 
number of them, during the past season, had 
water in them only at the time of the spring 
freshet. If it ever appear that this storm-wa- 
ter shonld not be allowed an outlet by way of 
these ditches, the remedy is too evident to need 
mention. 

As every large public improvement is likely 
to be attended with occasional individual losses, 
the commission has not been surprised to find 
that there is no exception to the rule in the 
practical working of the Red River drainage 
plan. A small number of farms, located on the 
south side of a few ditches and alongside them, 
have been submerged under somewhat deeper 
water for a few hours, by reason of the north 
waste-bank of the ditch serving as a dam to di- 
vert the water from its slightly northward 
course. But it is believed, in these cases, that 
these same farms have been under water for a 
shorter time than they would have been but for 
the influence of the ditch. The length of time 
of submergence in such cases determines the 
amount of damage, not the actual depth of the 
water. It is conceded that these farms would 
have been further benefited could they have 
had the freedom from storm-water furnished 
by the ditch, in addition to the further slight 
natural advantage of an unobstructed passage 
of the water across the line of the ditch upon 
the farms just to the north. 

The commission has held, in the face of a 
threatened test of the case in the courts, that 
the great damage certain to attend the passing 
of the water upon the land to the north of the 
ditch—having frequently to travel miles slowly 
before reaching a final outfall in a coulee or an- 
other ditch—constituted sufficient ground for 
so restraining it, and that it would in no way 
be compensated by the questionable benefits 
resulting from the contrary treatment. This 
trouble results from an overdraft upon the car- 
rying capacity of the ditch, and it will be par- 
tially corrected by the increase of the culti- 
vated area tributary to the ditch, which ab- 
sorbs more of the storm-water than the native 
sod. It will be further aided by the gradual 
enlargement of the ditch itself, which is now 
going on and will doubtless continue so long as 
it receives the scouring action of these flood- 
waters. 

The immediate and complete correction of 
the difficulty will come only with the comple- 








tion of the whole drainage system, which would | 
divide this water between two or three ditches. 

A few cases have come under observation, of | 
farms near or below the outlet of the ditch, | 
which have suffered damage on account of the 
large quantity of water, heavily charged with 
sediment, delivered upon them from the over- 
flow of the ditch at flood-time. The remedy 
for this evil in most cases would be furnished 
by the extension of the ditch a short distance | 
to the river or to a lower outfall. The comple- | 
tion of the drainage system, as noted above, 
wouid correct this evil. 

While some counties are actively engaged in 
supplementing the work of the State by con- | 
structing connecting drains, others are doing 
little. In many instances these inactive coun- 
ties might have done much for the cause—the 
farmers being ready and eager to do the work 
—had the State funds been sufficient to permit 
the employment of the necessary engineering 
services to start the work. 


PRAIRIE-DOGS AND GOPHERS. 


It isa fact not generally known, but a fact | 
nevertheless, the Great Falls (Mont.) Leader 
says, that prairie-dogs and gophers have been 
gradually but surely disappearing from North- 
ern Montana. Whether it is the result of the 
late lamented gopher bounty, or the natural 
settling up of the country that has driven them 
away, it is certain that where there were a | 
thousand villages of chattering prairie-dogs a 
few years ago, there are none now. The road 
from this city to Sand Coulee formerly passed 
several villages, but now there are none to be 
seen. Where they have gone and when they 
disappeared is a mystery; all that is known, is 
that they have gone. 

The same is true as to the dear little gopher, 
so dear, very dear, to the hearts and pocket 
books of our farmers a few years ago; only toa 
lesser extent. They seem to be gradually but 
surely diminishing in numbers. Some ascribe 
it to the effect of the bounty, which at one time 
came near bankrupting the State of Montana, 
and say that the good effects of this law are 
only now beginning to be felt. Others still 
ascribe it to the persistent efforts the farmers 
of this State have themselves made to get rid 
of the pest. 

Speaking of that bounty law, it was a good 
thing, a very good thing, for some people while 
it lasted. One county clerk tells of a rancher 











SECOND VIEW OF SAND HILL 





RIVER DRAINAGE DITCH. 


Along this great ditch marshes have been transformed into the best of hay- 
land, and cold, wet land has been converted into cultivated fields. 


coming into his office, shortly after the law had 


passed, and exhibiting several thousand pelts 


on which he desired the bounty. He was 
a gaunt, hungry-looking individual, and ex- 
plained that he had, come out from the States 
a few years before and had been bolding down 
a ranch on a starvation diet ever since. He 
had only just discovered what the ranch was 
good for. It was a gopher ranch; and although 
he could not raise anything else on it, he could 
raise gophers—and he did. Before the end of 
the summer this hungry-looking rancher was 
fat and sieek, had new clothes, money to burn, 
and took a trip back home to see the old folks, 
where he descanted eloquently on the results 


' of the glorious climate of Montana. 


Another man, a member of the Legislature 
that passed the bounty law, had a ranch on 
which he had never succeeded in raising any- 
thing but a good crop of sage-brush and a little 
h—ay. Immediately on the adjournment of 
the law-makers he began life over again in the 
gopher-raising industry, and in less than twelve 
months’ time he sold his ranch for a comfort- 
able sum of money, besides having put by a neat 
sum inthe bank. It was the making of him, 
and today he is one of the prominent business 
men of Detroit and the bosom friend of Mark 
Hanna and the other plutocrats of the East. 

However, the people of the State found that 
the law was better for the individual gopher- 
catcher than it was for the State; that people 
were leaving other businesses to engage in the 
gopher industry; and that if the thing was 
kept up, the whole population of Montana— 
men, women and children, would devote their 
time to raising and catching gophers for the 
bounty, and no tax-payers would be left of 
whom to collect the money, and so the law was 
repealed. For years after, the people suffered 
from the encroachments of the gopher; but at 
last they are relieved from their thralldom, and 
the festive animal, together with the prairie- 
dog, has betaken himself to some newer and 
more fertile field. 


* 
° 


CorrER Rocks IN MINNEAPOLIS.—A Minne- 
apolis grocer has found copper ore on his prem- 
ises of a very fine grade, and now has visions of 
wealth untold. Local scientists express the 
opinion that the find is the natural result of 
the glacial movement, and that there is little 
likelihood of finding anything more than scat- 
tered fragments of copper in that locality. 
Similar rock is found elsewhere in the State. 
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Just a Suggestion. 

A letter from a high railway official says that 
the steamship advertisement is so out of date 
it is a disgrace, and that the publisher should 
give something more in keeping with the times, 
consequently we subjoin a short list of ships 
for those who may be contemplating a sail: 

Leave New York, Burst Her Boiler, January 
1: Show Her Heels, January 20; Skinemalive, 
February 6; Ocean Devil, March 15. Leave 
Montreal, City Shark, January 15; Infidel, 
March 1; Drownemall, March 20; Collision, 
April 1.—Cypress River (Man.) Western Prairie. 


Badly Mixed. 

Two of Spokane’s lucky mining men were 
playing a friendly game of cribbage. The 
colonel took whisky, the major gin, but the 
glasses became mixed in some way, and the 
major emptied a small glass of water, while the 
colonel chased his whisky with the juice of 
juniper. 

“That’s the poorest gin I ever struck,” said 
the major. 

“Tf it’s any worse than this Spokane river- 
water,’’ growled the colonel, ‘I pity the man 
who drinks it.’’—Spokane (Wush.) Spokesman- 
Review. 

**Straid or Swiped.”’ 

Under the above caption the Goldendale 
(Wash.) Agriculturist trys to poke fun at the 
metropolis of the lower county as follows: 

‘The following notice is said to be tacked to 
a section corner near Prosser: 

‘* ‘Straid or Swiped—a youne hog shote with 
the left eare cropt and tale gone. Also black 
spot on the left-hand hip and hole in other 
eare. Said hog shote disappeared from prem- 
ises of undercined ouner at nite under sircum- 
stansis pointing to him bein stole; said hog 
shote being a pet and not apt to goe off of his 
own occord. Said hog shote answers to the 
name of Nellie and he wil eate from the hande 
and can stand on his hind legs like a dog, and 
is of affeckshunate natur. Any one returning 
said hog shote or letting me know where he is 
at, will confer a benefit on an invalid lady 
whose pet said hog shote was.’”’ 


His One Mistake. 

An exchange says that a certain minister 
was greatly annoyed on Sunday by the women 
of his congregation looking around every time 
any one came into hischurch. The next time 
he preached he gave out this notice: 

“So that no one need turn around, I will call 
the names of the persons entering this church 
during my sermon.”’ 

And then he started as follows: 

‘Dearly beloved brethren—Farmer Jacobs 
and wife—the text for today will be—Miss 
Smith—seventh chapter and second verse of— 
Mrs. Brown and baby—St.. John, where it says— 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones with a new bonnet on.”’ 

Here he discovered his mistake and was going 
to correct himself, but it was too late. All the 
women in the church had turned around.— 
Lisbon (N. D.) Free Press. 


The Scornful Passenger. 
He may or he may not have been from the 
country, the St. Paul Globe says, but it was 
evident that cable-cars were something of a 





novelty to him, for he sat on the grip and 
watched the proceedings with frank interest. 

He was worried when the Selby Avenue hill 
came in sight, and when the car started up the 
steep incline his eyes began to bulge, his body 
was bent at a sharp incline, and he held on 
tight. 

He heaved a deep sigh of relief as the car 
leveled itself over the top of the hillon Summit 
Avenue, and he realized that he was out of im- 
mediate danger. 

“Summit!” shouted the conductor. 

The man who may or who may not have been 
from the country looked around with an ex- 
pression that was half scorn and half pity. 

‘‘Say,’’ he remarked audibly to the passenger 
next to him, ‘“‘where is that fool who thinks 
we imagine we have been going downhill?” 


All’s Well that Ends Well. 

“Did you hear about Bumps?” 

‘*No; what is it?” 

“Slipped on the sidewalk and broke his arm.”’ 

“H’m! That was bad.”’ 

‘‘No; that was good. He sued the city and 
got $10,000 damages.” 

‘*‘Well, that was good.”’ 

‘"No; that was bad. As soon as she found it 
out, his wife sued for a divorce, and got all the 
money.”’ 

‘“H’m! That was bad.” 

‘‘No; that was good. He was glad to get rid 
of her at any price.”’ 

“That was good.”’ 

‘‘No; that was bad. As soon as he could, he 
married again.”’ 

‘*That was bad.”’ 

‘‘No; that was good. His second wife had 
twice as much money as he’d had before.” 

‘That was good.” 

“No; that was bad. They went toliveina 
flat. The janitor kept it so hot that the silver 
melted and ran away.”’ 

“Oh! That was bad.’’ 

“Yes; but it wasn’t the worst. <A cold snap 
came the next day, and he froze to death.’’— 
Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune. 


*‘Poison Carrots’’’ Red Cow. 


Poison Carrots drove up to the printing-oftice 
last Monday with a span of mules and a red 
cow. The cow was tied behind his piano-box 
cutter, and the mules were harnessed in front, 
and the biggest one wore a string of bells that 
made enough noise to spoil the road every time 
the mule changed his gait or shivered. 

Behind the cow came the hired man. When 
they first started from home the hired man had 
been a member of the sleighing party, and the 
cow had walked; but after a half-mile had been 
left behind, the cow made up her mind that 
she did not want to go to town, and dragged 
her feet. Then it was that the hired man had 
to take his feet away from the hot brick in the 
bottom of the palace of comfort and get behind 
the cow to furnish her with excitement and 
cheer her on her way. 

On the road they met a man who offered to 
trade them a load of hay for the cow, but on 
examining the hay, Poison found it was snow- 
blind and that every other forkful had been 
loaded with a shovel, so that even mules 
wouldn’t eat it. Poison had some hand-bills 
printed offering the cow forsale. The hand- 
bills stated that the cow had given milk for 
twelve years, and trouble for four more. The 
price would be made to suit the customer, and 
the hired man would milk her until she was 
paid for. 

The hired man passed the bills around town, 
and in a few hours the cow was sold to a man 
who was born on Friday and married on the 
13th of the month. Poison seemed very sorry 





for the man when he took his money, but when 
he found he was going to leave the country and 
wanted the cow to fill out a box-car, his sorrow 
melted and he gave the hired man two dollars 
to get the mules shod, while he went to get a 
tooth pulled and to buy two skeins of red yarn 
for his mother-in-law, who was making a pair 
of mittens for the Christmas-tree.—Gra/fion (N. 
D.) Record. 


How it Missed Fire. 

The smoking-car was filled with an air of 
contentment and the odor of ten-cent cigars— 
that is, until the Irishman came in. After 
that all was changed, vouches the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Ledger. 

This son of Erin, who had a stubby beard on 
his chin and a much-battered silk hat on his 
head, dropped into a seat and began to fill an 
old clay pipe, which he drew from his pocket. 
No one paid him the least attention; not even 
when, with a long sweep, he scratched a match 
on his trousers and held it blazing over the 
bowl of his pipe. But before he had taken a 
dozen puffs, every man in the coach was sitting 
straight upin his seat and staring fiercely in 
his direction. 

“Say, that’s villainous!’’ growled a choleric 
old man with a bald head, as an odor much like 
that of burning rags surrounded him. 

‘“*Abominable!’”’ agreed the drummer at his 
side, glaring at the Irishman. 

Suddenly something approaching a smile 
came on his face, which gave way to a crafty 
look. 

“T’ll stop that,’ he said, with a reassuring 
nod to his companion. Then he got up and 
ldunged easily over to where the Irishman sat. 

‘‘Nice day,’’ he said affably, dropping on the 
arm of the seat. 

“**Tis that,’’ returned the Irishman, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth, and looking up good- 
naturedly. 

“T see you smoke,”’ said the oily drummer; 
“try one of these.’’ 

He held out his cigar-case. The man from 
the Emerald Isle accepted the invitation with 
a broad smile. 

“Sure, ’tis a gintieman ye are, an’ that’sa 
tr-rue wurrd.”’ 

‘*Better take a couple more,’’ suggested the 
traveling man, thinking that three cigars 
would probably last until his station was 
reached, forty miles ahead. 

‘*Thank ye! Thank ye!” effusively exclaimed 
the Irishman, as he accepted the second invi- 
tation. 

‘But I’m afraid thim’s too foine a shmoke 
f’r ivery day f’r a man loike me,” he went on, 
critically and proudly eyeing the three well- 
made cigars in his horny hand. ‘‘Yis, that’s 
tr-rue; so, thankin’ ye, I belave I’ll just save 
thim f'r a Sunday shmoke!”’ 

So saying, he carefully slipped the three 
cigars into a vest pocket, and took up his pipe 
again. 

The Same Old Collar-Button. 

‘One of the funniest things I ever saw,” said 
a young lady recently to a reporter for the 
Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune, “happened up in 
our church one Sunday evening during services. 

“Sitting right in front of me was a woman 
and her son, a boy about eighteen years of age. 
During the sermon the boy would drop asleep 
every few minutes, and his mother would nudge 
him and wake him up. During the course of 
his noddings the boy’s collar came up on one 
side, and the egd pointed out over the congre- 
gation like the index finger of a hand on a sign- 
board at the junction of two country roads. 

“The young man immediately noticed that 
his collar was flapping, and attempted to 
fasten it in place, but found that the_collar- 
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button had disappeared. He was terribly flus- 
trated, and glanced about in a wild-eyed sort of 
way as if he were surrounded by the enemy and 
was looking for a chance to escape. 

“In the meantime he began making mad 
thrusts with hands down the back and front of 
his shirt in a vain attempt to find the missing 
collar-button. So conspicuous were his efforts 
that everybody in a radius of twenty feet had 
his attention attracted to him. This fact was 
not lost on the young man, and his face grew 
redder and his exertions to find the collar- 
button became more desperate. 

“The fact that people are not supposed to 
laugh during the church services made it all 
the more difficult for people to restrain their 
smiles. Their efforts to control their irresist- 
ibilities were so manifest that it needed only 
one person to laugh to cause a general explosion. 

“T don't know who laughed first, but suddenly 
fifty persons were laughing behind handker- 
chiefs and hats in the most immoderate fash- 
ion. The young man finally gave up the search 
for the collar-button, and his mother gave him 
a pin to keep the collar in place.”’ 


Joking an ‘‘Honorable.’’ 

Joseph H. Parker, of Parker Brothers, Big 
Lake, and the Parker-Graham Shingle Com- 
pany, Sedro, Wash., has now prefixed ‘‘Hon.”’ 
to his name. He was elected, with the balance 
of the Republican ticket, at the recent election, 
to represent the great shingle county, Skagit, 
in the State Legislature, by a majority of some- 
thing like 400. The honor was well deserved, 
as Mr. Parker is not only a popular, but an able 
man; but his merits have nothing to do with 
this story. When Mr. Parker’s election was 
assured, he was flooded with congratulatory 
messages, and naturally felt gratified thereat. 
Several of the messages were from Seattle 








MAKING HOGS OF THEMSELVES. 


friends, and, having occasion to visit this city 


last week, he thought it opportune to acknowl- | 


edge receipt of same in person. 


In some way it became known that he in- | 


tended coming, and Thomas Sanders, of the 
Bryant Lumber & Shingle Company, a prac- 
tical joker of the 33d degree, ‘‘put up a job” on 
the newly-elected representative. He gravely 
informed every acquaintance that Mr. Parker 
intended coming to Seattle to order a wardrobe 


| and other needful things fora trip to Washing- 





ton City, under the impression that he had | 


been elected to the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, instead of to the State House of 
Representativesat Olympia. This was related 
with such intense seriousness that several of 
Mr. Parker’s friends fell into the trap; others, 
however, did not, but that is neither here nor 
there. 

The first person Hon. Joseph H. Parker met 
upon his arrival in the ‘Queen City’’ was 
Benjamin Stetson Miller, the clam discoverer 
of Puget Sound, and a valued and efficient 
attache of Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Company. 
After exchanging salutations, Mr. Miller, with 
a preparatory cough, opened the subject: 


“Joe,” said he, ‘‘mighty glad you were 
elected.”’ 

“Thanks, Ben,” responded Mr. Parker, beam- 
ingly. 


‘But, Joe,’’ resumed Miller, ‘‘you ought to 
get posted about your office before going to 
such an expense.”’ 

‘‘What do you mean, Ben?’ asked Mr. Par- 
ker, in a perplexed tone of voice. 

‘*‘Well, you see, you don’t want to think for 
a moment that you have been elected to Con- 
gress—you are to go to Olympia, you know,”’ 
replied Miller, with an air of superior wisdom. 

Parker looked at him queerly, and remarked: 

‘‘What in the world are you talking about? 


I have no intention of going to Washington. 
I shall go to Olympia, and nowhere else. Who 
| gave you this ghost stury?” 

Miller was nonplussed, but told Mr. Parker 
that he obtained his information from Tom 
Sanders. 

During the day Mr. Parker met many friends, 
| who greeted him cordially, but every one 

seemed ill at ease. E. H. Lewis and Francis 
| Rotch, for instance, met Mr. Parker on Cherry 
Street. Both gave the lucky candidate a hearty 
handshake, and after a few words Lewis beck- 
oned Parker into Cohen’s cigar store, and pro- 
ceeded thusly: 

‘Joe, Iam pleased to learn of your election, 
you know; but as a friend I want to put you on 
| your guard. You are not going to Washington 
City——”’ 

‘Stop!’ exclaimed Parker. ‘‘I’ve heard that 
before. Have a cigar.’’ 

Then Mr. Rotch wanted to talk to him, but 
Parker fled. 

On Pioneer Square Mr. Parker met George 
W. Reed and George Green. Both started in 
to tell him that he hadn’t been elected to Con- 
gress, but they were met with a chilly stare. 

And so it went until late in the afternoon, 
when Tom Sanders appeared on the scene. 
Parker upbraided the Fremont joker in vigorous 
style, but Sanders stood his ground. He said 
he had obtained his information from Mrs. 
Parker at the Hotel Seattle, and knew what he 
was talking about. Asa matter of fact, he did 
not know whether Mrs. Parker was in town or 
not, but as luck would have it, she was, and 
Parker was puzzled.. He at once proceeded to 
the hotel, and of course Mrs. Parker disclaimed 
all knowledge of the story. Then he searched 
for Sanders, but the latter had taken the car 
for Fremont, and Parker’s troubles have just 
begun.— Seattle ( Wash.) Lumber Trade Journal. 
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CITY-BUILDING AT THE 
HEAD OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


By Austin L. Halstead. 
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Some curious-minded person has taken pains | 
to ascertain the fact that nearly all the suc- | 
cessful cities in America are built in localities 
that were formerly occupied by Indian tribes 
with their villages or for general council meet- 
ings. Whether this be true or not, it is a fact 
that the ground now covered by the City of 
Superior, Wis., was for ages the site of one of 
the largest villages of the great Ojibway nation. 
About the spot center many a romance of the 
early days, when the Sioux and the Ojibways 
fought so long and so ferociously for the fishing 
and hunting privileges at the head of the Great 
Lakes. It was at this point that the old-time 
fur-traders, Jesuit missionaries, and French 
explorers made their headquarters, and it was 
here that the idea of establishing the great 
Hudson’s Bay Company was born. This was 
in 1661, about the time that Father Claude 
Allouez visited the place and made his camp 
on Allouez Bay, which was named in his honor. 
For more than two centuries, it would thus 
appear, Superior has been one of the important 
outposts in Northwestern history. It ought to 
be one of the oldest, instead of one of the 
youngest, cities in the country, although it is 
well satisfied with the position it holds today. 

Owing to rival interests in times past, and 
which are just about as active today as ever, 
the city is cut up into divisions knownas West 
Superior, Old, or East Superior, and South 
Superior. ‘There is but one municipal govern- 
ment, however, and the three divisions consti- 
tute what is locally termed the ‘City of Su- 
perior.”’ The largest population is on the West 
Superior side, the East End being second. A 
stranger will not be in town long before he 
learns that it enjoys the anomalous distinction | 
of having three separate post-offices—one in 
each division. Doubtless this condition of af- 
fairs will soon be remedied, since twenty to 
thirty miles of rapid transit street railway 
form a close connection and render a consoli- 
dation of the offices feasible. There are no 
natural dividing lines, and there is no reason 
why sub-stations should not meet every re- 
quirement. It is only a matter of time when 
the intervening districts will be built up so 
solidly that divisional lines will be obliterated 
forever; for Superior now has a population of 
30,000, and it may well hope to double it within 
the next ten years. 

Of course, the great progress made by Su- 
perior the past nine years is due entirely to its 
unsurpassed location. In the northwestern 
part of Douglas County, of which it is the seat 
of justice, it occupies a position at the head of 
the Great Lakes which is worth millions an- 
nually and must of necessity grow more and 
more important with time. The map shows 
that it lies diagonally across the State of Wis- 
consin, at a northwesterly angle, from the city 
of Milwaukee on Lake Michigan, and that it 
has absolutely no rival for commercial honors 
and lake traflic except the Minnesota city of 
Duluth, the interests of which are practically 
identical. If a new State could be formed of 
Northern Wisconsin and that portion of North- 
ern Michigan which is separated from the rest 
of the State by the Straits of Mackinac, Su- 
perior would in all probability be its commer- 
cial metropolis and become in time a very 





populous and wealthy city. This is a consum- 
mation that is hoped for and talked of by many 
of the town’s most prominent business men, 
and one of these days it may become a reality. 
The chief interests of Northern Wisconsin and 
Northern Michigan are the same—traffic on 
the lakes, lumbering, and mining. They are 
remote from all other great commercial and 
agricultural sections, and have within their 
own borders all the energy and material re- 
sources which would fit them for independent 
Statehood. 

Including bays and rivers, and waters within 
the State boundary and outer harbor lines, the 
city plat comprises some forty-twosquare miles, 
thirty of which, perhaps, is dry land. The 
town site isa triangle, the apex of which lies 
to the north. On one side is the St. Louis 
River or Bay, and on another side are Superior 
and Allouez bays. Nemadji River, a navigable 
stream, pierces this tract about in its center. 
The site is level. It rises above the water 
twenty to sixty feet, and slopes gently to the 
beach. There are no hills to be leveled, no 
ravines to be filled. There are ample dockage 
facilities on the water front, unexcelled ter- 
minal advantages for railways, and excellent 
building sites for factories, machine-shops, 
business houses and residences. Probable de- 
mand for this ground first began to assume 
shape in 1852, when the public outcry for a 
canal around the falls of St. Mary’s River, and 
for the Northern Pacific Railway, culminated 





in Government aid to the State of Michigan in | 
constructing a ship canal and locks around the | 
Soo Rapids, and in preparations for the pre- | 


liminary survey of a railroad route. The rail- 
way: did not materialize then, but the Soo 


| Canal did, and it did not take long-headed men 


a great while to see that the head of Lake 
Superior was destined to become the seat of 
an unparalleled commercial and industrial de- 
velopment. Land was bought, town sites were 
platted, lots were sold, improvements were 
projected, and in a few years a town of several 
thousand inhabitants had sprung up. Then 
came the panic of 1857, and the flight of these 
people to other localities. But faith was strong. 
New men and new capital were attracted to 
the place, and it began to grow again. About 
nine years or so ago it experienced a wonderful 
development. Buildings were erected on every 
hand, railways were extended to the town, 
shipping interests developed, realty advanced, 
and Superior grew by leaps and bounds. 

It is remarkable what a few years will 
achieve. On the once barren prairie is now a 
city of 30,000 people. The sod has made way 
for thirty miles or more of paved streets, other 
miles of graded thoroughfares, and all those 
municipal improvements which characterize 
well-governed communities. Water-works, gas, 
electric light, street railways, sewerage, etc., 
are established, and every year witnesses a 
progressive movement which is seen only in 
the virile Northwest. Tower Avenue on the 
West Side, and Fifth Street on the East Side, 
the two principal business streets, are broad, 
paved with cedar blocks, and present a very 
substantial appearance. Fine blocks are nu- 
merous, and a large number of the stores are 
truly metropolitan. Look where one will, the 
eye is attracted by big houses with plate-glass 
fronts, handsome displays, and huge stocks. 
Some of these places of business are elegant— 
showing not only proprietary taste, but a dis- 
criminating public as well. Among the most 
notable buildings are the Board of Trade, the 
New York Block, the Truax Block, the Ham- 
mond Block, the Berkshire Building, the Op- 
era House, the West Superior Hotel, the Euclid 
House, the Hotel Northern, the State Normal 
School and the public school buildings. There 
is no one pre-eminent residence district; the 
costly dwellings—and there are lots of them— 
are scattered pretty evenly throughout the city, 
although quite a number of them occupy sites 
that overlook the charming bays. It is said 
that six hundred houses were built last year, 
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TOWER AVENUE, THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESS THOROUGBFARE IN THE WEST END OF SUPERIOR, WIS. 


and that about as many more will be erected 
during the coming season. 


Real estate men, as a matter of fact, are very | 


hopeful just now. They have had a good year, 
and they see no reason why property should not 
be fairly active from this time forward. The 
panic of ’93 forced values to take so great a 
tumble that even conservative men think Su- 
perior realty is now lower than it ought to be. 
Everyone agrees that it is a good time to buy, 
and no one will tell you that it is not a first- 
rate time to put up new houses. Rents are no 
higher than they should be, but every desirable 
building has a tenant or an owner, and there is 
a steady demand for all the medium-sized 
houses that can be built. The Fosston exten- 
sion of the Great Northern Railway has alone 
brought several hundred new people to the 
place. With the resumption of good times the 
great mills, the steel barge works, the import- 
ant general railway interests centering at this 
point, and the constantly expanding lake 
traffic have led to a very considerable increase 
of population and to consequent demands for 
lots upon which to build or for housesin which 
to live. Some of the most extensive realty 
dealers are mentioned elsewhere in this maga- 
zine, and they are good men to write to for any 
information respecting the City of Superior. 
Banking interests are prosperous. Two na- 
tional banks, two State institutions, and one 
private concern have a combined capital of 
$625,000 and deposits aggregating about a mill- 
ion dollars. The greatest demand for money 
is during the shipping season. Interest rates 
are favorable—due to the fact, perhaps, that 
the banking business is not overdone and that 





the shortness of the lake season creates a period 
of unusual activity, during which the need of 


money is so imperative as to amount to pres- | 
| sure. While these banking-houses are con- 


times ready to furnish reasonable accommoda- 
tions to commercial and industrial interests, 
and are regarded as important factors in the 


| general prosperity of the city and in maintain- 


ducted on conservative lines, they are at all | ing its good name. Other solid and influential 
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backers and promoters of municipal growth 
are found in the Board of Trade and in the 
Commercial Club, both of which have a power- 
ful membership composed of the strongest and 
most enterprising business men in the city. 
They have spacious quarters, employ compe- 
tent secretaries, hold regular sessions, and 
have done a great deal to advance local inter- 
ests generally. 

In all that has been said in the foregoing, it 
is easily seen that Superior’s prosperity is 
rooted in the development of her industrial 
interests as represented in shipyards, factories, 
lumber-mills, flour-mills, and the water-carry- 
ing trade. The greatest of these local interests 
center in the seven big flour-mills of the city, 
which have a total capacity of 100,000 barrels 
a day, or 5,200,000 barrels a year. They are 
among the largest mills in the Union—one of 
them, at least, ranking with the largest flour- 
mill in Minneapolis, the only city in the United 
States that leads Superior in flour manufactur- 
ing. The wonderful strides made in this in- 
dustry at the head of the lakes is not so sur- 
prising as it may at first appear. The mills 
are as near the great wheat belt as any other 
milling point, twelve elevators give them a 
storage capacity of 14,000,000 bushels, and their 
manufactured product can be loaded into lake 
vessels direct and thus be distributed to world 
markets cheaply and quickly. Other mill cen- 
ters will have to face this proposition as best 
they may, for it is a fact founded on certainty 
that naught but unforeseen disaster can stop 
the remarkable growth of the flour-manufact- 
uring business at the head of Lake Superior. 
Of next importance are the three large lumber- 
mills, which employ 400 to 600 men and turn 
out nearly 64,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 
The lumber district, or the timber from which 
the logs are drawn, runs fifty miles down the 
north shore of the lake, the same distance on 
the south shore, about one hundred miles along 
the St. Louis River, and in some portions of 
Douglas County. It is estimated that the cut 
will last about twenty years, at the end of 
which period it is hoped that the denuded 


lands will be rendered thrice productive in an | 


agricultural way. Of equal, and it may be 
greater, importance are the immense shipyards 
of the city, in which a vast capital is invested. 
The largest dry-dock on the Great Lakes is 


here, and the only one on the upper-lakes. This | 


one industry furnishes employment to about 
600 men, and is destined to grow in magnitude 
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VIEW TAKEN FROM A TUG-BOAT, SHOWING ENTRANCE TO TOE HARBOR OF SUPERIOR, WIS. 


| every year. Other departments of manufacture 
are well represented, but there is room and op- 
portunity for many more. Superior ought to 
be a great furniture manufacturing point. A 
big chair factory is in successful operation 
now, but the hardwood timber of this section 
should be converted into every description of 
furniture, and it should be done at the head of 
the lakes. There is a large steel plant, a wind- 
| mill factory, a pipe foundry, a bag factory, 
overall factories, barrel factories, and other in- 
dustries that would naturally be found in a 
city of 30,000 inhabitants. A shoe factory 
| would do well in this locality, and the heavy 
lumber and mill interests would supply a mar- 
ket for such factory products as mackinaws, 
German socks, and lumbermen’s wear gener- 
ally. A sash, door and blind factory is needed, 
and well-equipped engine works. By and bya 
general jobbing business will be carried on, 
also, this branch of trade being represented at 
| present by but two or three houses. 
No one can view Superior with unprejudiced 





LAUNCHING OF A WHALEBACK STEAMER FROM THE YARDS OF THE AMERICAN STEEL BARGE 


COMPANY IN THE 


CITY OF SUPERIOR. 





eyes without admitting its importance as a 
manufacturing and distributing point. Few 
cities have a better railway terminal system, 
and few have better rail connection with all 
outlying territory. The Northern Pacific, the 
yreat Northern, the Omaha, the St. Paul & 
Duluth, the Duluth South Shore & Atlantic, 
and the Fosston branch of the Great Northern 
are inexhaustible feeders, and their far-reach- 
ing lines afford easy access to every part of the 
Northwest. The city is sixteen hours from 
Chicago, forty-eight hours from New York, 
and in close touch with the well settled agri- 
cultural States of Minnesota, Iowa, and the 
two Dakotas. It simply remains for the busi- 
ness men and capitalists of this most north- 
westerly city in Wisconsin to tear down the 
so-called local divisional lines, to cast all petty 
jealousies to the winds, and to bend their 
united efforts toward attracting industries 
that shall afford increased employment to labor, 
and new and increased consumption of the raw 
materials which lie so close at hand in the 
great iron ranges, the copper-fields, the lumber- 
districts, and in the only half-developed terri- 
tory of the big tributary grain belt. The city 
occupies a splendid position as a manufacturing 
and distributing point, and this seems to be 
its destiny. Nature has done a great deal for 
it; men—Superior men, must do the rest. 
Supporting all other interests which center 
in Superior is the immense traffic of the Great 
Lakes. The magnitude of the business done 
at the Port of Superior compels attention from 
every part of the country. Its growth has been 
phenomenal. To and from this matchless land- 
locked harbor steams a fleet of vessels that has 
no parallel in modern times. The harbor has 
three divisions—Superior Bay, Allouez Bay, 
and St. Louis Bay. Of these the first named 
is the most important. It is protected from 
lake storms by two narrow strips of land, one 
running out from Minnesota and known as 
Minnesota Point, the other jutting out from 
Wisconsin and known as Wisconsin Point. At 
the natural entrance to the bay these two 
points almost meet, as if they had been de- 
signed by man, and they inclose the area of 
both Superior and Allouez bays. St. Louis Bay 
is separated from Superior Bay by Rice’s and 
Connor’s points, the extreme length of the 
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harbor of Superior proper being eight miles. 
Much money has been expended by the Gov- 


ernment in improving the harbor, and the 
work goes forward every year. Very soon, now, 
it will be possible for vessels of the deepest 
draught to bring into and carry out of the har- 
bor every pound of tonnage they have capacity 
for. It is said that there is room on these bays 
for 225,000 feet of dockage, far more, in all 
probability, than willever be needed. Project- 
ing into the waters are some of the largest 
docks in the country. There are nine monster 
coal-docks, from which the entire Northwest 
is supplied with fuel; the largest ore dock on 
the lakes, the huge dry-dock of the American 
Steel Barge Company, and the many docks of 
the flour-mills, elevators, etc. Good dockage 
sites are in demand constantly. During the 
coming season several immense new steel ele- 
vators will be built, and it is understood that 
still another big flour-mill is talked of. We 
are not writing of what is called the Duluth- 
Superior Harbor, but of Superior Harbor only. 
Ordinarily the statistics of the two harbors are 
interwoven, but the figures given herein belong 
to Superior alone. In order to show just what 
this Great Lakes’ trattic amounted to in 1898, 
the following is published from the annual 
ofticial report of Mr. T. B. Mills, port collector 
for Superior: 


Arrivals and clearances....... 
Registered net tonnage. ......-..ccee cece cc ccccaes 
RECEIPTS. 


Coal (tons)......... - +++ 1,795,334 























VIEW OF ONE OF THE MANY RESIDENCE SECTIONS IN THE CITY OF SUPERIOR. 


Merchandise (packages).......-....ceeeee ee. seee 2,102 
GI CTI) 060 6066 56060005 6.505000084000080000 46,473 
Cedar shingles (tons)..... Mictsdcaeesesebiete 9,190 
i ca banda os cd bee cdeeneascaenne . 1,949,000 
I ena nda Cetna ae - Kgdad SeeNcacnman ae 48,283,000 
Lt) Reereererrr rT . 2.530,000 
Iron ore (tons)........ Ree eee eer een ye peer er 476,940 
CE I pe eee e ey mee re li alain aia stds 4,672 


Salmon (cases)........ 212,604 
FOREIGN OFFICIAL REPORT. 
Arrivals and clearances.. ...........++....+- 186 
Registered net tonnage. .............cecccccseees 269,328 
SHIPMENTS. 


Flour (barrels)......... 204,465 


EE ne ee rr ee eee eee 2.804 
snk ha dlacachiteReddecssdacae, sine 3,028 
MND 055 6..0c00nse0eanchokesaskecdsdanescoutte 3,086,320 
IE Suc dascccseeeds teas se ccad 300,000 
Shingles (M) ........... Sibbesake aa eadeeaee 784,000 | 
IED 03 -occocduente@abiwdkacacuseabeawe 4.696 | 
ER a oh Saunton 5 044. tbd 10s daRENe6sEsse OREN 10.568 
ED Natiateeeindcvsdarecdetiesanwdeaseses> dance 775,700) 
NINN, 5. 5 4 dinauh Aa Oiedabin's Sadelas dud edawenouns 200,500 


A glanceat the shipments reveals the fact that 
nearly 28,000,000 bushels of wheat was shipped | 
from the Port of Superior last year, 12,500,000 
bushels more than was sent out in 1897. The | 


| shipments of other grains amounted to 11,230,62 


I BOOED, 8  cedcivnccccocdscncinacscecs 24.349 
Merchandise (packages). ..........seeeesceeeece 247,536 
Sugar (barrels).......... 69,140 
od inicind bude abeeah as eds Ab siadekbeas and 108,612 
aS COED «0 0.06085 00:0600066065. 000s 080rcrccocccesse 135,849 
Cement (barrels)...........+++- 21,066 
Cement (bags)........... 53,757 
ORE CIID occ ccaseccccecsecccysenvsssdcesiccec sees 52,206 
Manufactured iron (tOMS).........eeseceeeee cones 23 272 
Pig iFOm (COMB) ......ccccccccccceccece coccce ieeeas 6,494 
OCOMMSS (CRBOB) 00000 cece cccces cccccccccccccccsescccece 28,140 
Building paper (rolls) ..........-..sseeee0+ eooees 82,535 
Limestone (tOMS)........66:esepeeeeeeee eens eens sees 6,068 
eter BOOMS (HOME) 0002.60 ccc cccsccccccce ibe bare 1,800 
I Bnd 0 «5 scnnednaneiedsdisdnscaaneete 100,000 
BI TO oo 0.0 0008065660 6066.0005. 000050008 108 ce00e0 600,000 
SE CII occ ccccnnsnenneeneencsse6* avdcace 46,733 
Canned goods (cases) 400e80eeeeees 70,025 
DN ci dintgicdudavavcencasaurteneesées deduces 65,181 | 
SHIPMENTS. 
WS CGE) 0.0.0.5 cccccnceceess 606600 ‘ 27,964,572 | 
MOPING (BE) .ccccccccccccccccescecscet ctecccccecssee 1,800,200 
GOP CR) 000 cece seve J bested entes Mae eee eeasaen . 1,775,000 
I Ranikasctee:.500s600sees cnwencbesbbesescesss 9 MED 
Flax (bu)..... . aie 3.234.724 
ED 4.06.5 5.45-c0 thee menendebindaedtedecnacuatess aca 
Flax screenings (tons) : 1,500 
NN MID 60. s.:c.00d00650000000c000860cc0sanee. Ce 
Feed (tons).... inch etnihdobichcdl one asd 20,847 
OD LORIOD. 6 60. c4< 000086 ssbacniosdsaces 1,140 


bushels, thus bringing the total aggregate of 
grain passing through the port to over 39,195,000 


bushels, a larger total by 14,368,000 bushels 
than that showed for the preceding year. In 
1897 the domestic shipments of flour amounted 
to 3,767,838 barrels; last year 3,819,066 barrels 
were shipped, an increase of 51,258 barrels. In 
1897 foreign shipments of flour amounted to 
105,544 barrels; in 1898 this business jumped to 
294,465 barrels. In the preceding year 2,500,024 
bushels of wheat was sent abroad; in 1898 the 


| foreign shipments of wheat aggregated 3,086,320 
| bushels. 


In 1897 scarcely any grain outside of 
wheat was sent abroad: last year there was 
almost a million bushels. The shipment of 
salmon from the Far West through to the East- 
ern market by way of Superior has increased 22,- 
604 cases; and while there was no salmon shipped 
to foreign ports in 1897, in 1893 4,696 cases were 
billed. The excess of registered net tonnage 
last year over 1897 exceeds 400,000 tons, and the 
registered foreign net tonnage exceeds that of 
1897 by 146,027 tons. The total number of 
arrivals and clearances for 1898 is 3,056 against 
2,829 for the previous year. 

The figures quoted by usin the report do not 
include the many thousand tons of smaller 
shipments, nor the millions of tons that are 
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GROUP OF SUPERIOR’S FINE PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
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A CLUSTER OF FLOURING-MILLS AT HUGHITT SLIP IN THE WEST SUPERIOR DISTRICT. 


shipped by rail; mention has been restricted to 
the more important maritime statistics only, as 
tending to illustrate all sufficiently the enor- 


mous value of the lake traftic centering in the |! 


City of Superior. The business of the Soo 
Canal is mainly the business of the Head of 
the Lakes. In 1898 17,450 vessels passed through 
that canal, of which nearly seventy per cent 
were from Superior and Duluth. The regis- 
tered tonnage of the canal was 18,242,014, and 


East-bound freight tonnage was 16,284,168, the 
West-bound tonnage was 4,383,225. But one 
conclusion can be drawn from these magnifi- 
cent figures. While Superior has made a good 
deal of its natural advantages to date, it is as 
naught compared with what awaits it in the 
future. When the vast grain-producing area 
of the Northwestern States shall have three 
farmers where it now has one, then, and not 
till then, will this lake port begin to approach 
the zenith of its greatness as one of the most 
prominent receiving and distributing points in 
the Union. 

All this progress in the lake city rests on a 
safe foundation. Enterprise has not been ex- 
hausted in constructing gigantic docks, huge 
mills, whaleback steamers, towering grain ele- 
vators, and whirring lumber-mills. Educa- 





ULANT OF THE MINKOTA MILLING COMPANY IN THE WEST SUPERIOR DIS- the Superior Citizen, 
TRICT—DAILY CAPACITY 1,000 BARRELS—ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 
IN CONNECTION WITH MILL, 150,000 BUSHELS. 


tional interests have been looked after, also. 
From its earliest settlement, Superior has put 
more money into its public schools than any 
other city of the same size in the country. As 


the South Superior Sun—an able press, which 
labors indefatigably in season and out of season 
for the upbuilding of this lusty young Liverpool 
of Wisconsin. If you like to see a good play, you 











PROPERTY OF THE TERMINAL ELEVATOR COMPANY IN THE CITY OF SUPERIOR—CAPACITY 
OF ELEVATORS 2,500,000 BUSHELS. 


far back as 1854, and later when the West End 
began to grow, a large number of land reserva- 
tions were made as free sites for future public 
schools and academies. Now there are four- 
teen large public 
school buildings,— 
the high school and 
a number of the oth- 
ers being unusually 
attractive,—-besides | 
the beautiful State | 
Normal School and | 
several institutions 
of a private char- 
acter. The public 
schools are built of 
brick and stone, bear | 
the names of promi- 
nent men, and are 
conducted on the 
most advanced edu- 
cational systems. 
Back of the schools | 
are the many fine 
churches, and back 
of allare the Evening 
Telegram, the Supe- 
rior Leader, the In- 
land Ocean, the Sun- 
day Morning Forum, 














Superior Tidende, the 
Timesand Argus, and | 


can see it in an $80,000 opera-house, the stage of 
which is large enough to accommodate the most 
extensive scenery; and if you wish to take a 
lovely ride or drive, the city and its suburbs are 
full of them. There are pretty parks in which 
one can while away time; there are running 
streams where muscular trout and sportive bass 
may be angled for; and in the country round- 
about is as fine a game preserve as there is in 
America. Northern Wisconsin, in fact, is a para- 
dise for those of sporting proclivities. There 
are thousands of beautiful deer; occasional 
bears, found in the seclusion of the heavy woods; 
now and then a moose; enough of other wild 
game to afford an interesting variety, and mill- 
ions of ducks, geese, squirrels, rabbits, and fur- 
bearing animals. It isan ideal place in the sultry 
summer season. There are several very large and 
finely furnished hotels, where every facility is 
afforded, and the variety of pastime at one’s 
disposal cannot be surpassed anywhere. Along 
the shores of the bays and the great lake are 
numerous resorts where invalids love to linger— 
the cool, forest-laden air wooing health as no 
doctor can, and a trip on one of the many 
pretty steamers along the North Shore of Lake 
Superior to Isle Royale or to Port Arthur, or 
along the South Shore to Ashland and the 
Apostle Islands, with a passing glimpse of 
myriad other interesting scenes and localities, 
isan event not easily forgotten by those who 
spend an all too brief day in this healthful 
region of the Great North’s inland sea. 
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IN SUPERIOR BUSINESS CIRCLES. 





No community ever rises above the level of 
its citizenship. If Superior isa growing and 
enterprising place, it is because it contains an 
unusually large number of brainy, enterprising 
men. They talk Superior, think Superior, and 


are all the time working and pulling for Su- | 


perior. Broad-minded, able to control capital 
and never fearing to invest it, they have un- 
bounded confidence in the city’s future and 
neglect no vpportunity to advance its interests. 
Prominent among these progressive men and 
firms are a few whom we take pleasure in mak- 
ing individual mention of. 
A GREAT CORPORATION. 
Weare not going into all the past 





covered with pine, tamarack, birch slashing | 
and underbrush, and it was first necessary to 
cut these down and clear the prospect. By 
1885 some 200 acres had been cleared, and lines 
of posts were erected which showed where the 
streets and avenues were to be. The first plat 
was filed on February 11, 1885. Eleven small 
houses had been built prior to this—forerunners | 
of the thousands of fine dwellings which cover 
these same acres today. From this time for- 


ward work progressed rapidly. The company 
assisted the Lehigh Coal & Iron Company to 
construct coal docks on St. Louis Bay, Mr. J. J. 
Hill began the erection of the big Great North- 
ern Elevator ‘‘A,’’ houses were built, business 
establishments were encouraged, streets and 





ownership of properties of all sorts, and you 
will find that the Land and River Improve- 
ment Company holds clear title to a vast 
amount of the best property in town. It owns 
large business blocks, and some of the largest 
and handsomest apartment-house blocks in the 


| city; it built and owns the elegant opera-house, 


which cost $65,000 and seats 1,040 persons; it 
also owns the entire opera-house block, the 
Maryland building, and several other large 
blocks on Tower Avenue, the main business 
thoroughfare of Superior. It owns splendid 
wharfage and dock facilities on the bays of Su- 
perior and St. Louis, and it has an enormous 
amount of improved and unimproved property 
all over the city. It owns any quantity of su> 





history of the Land and River Im- 
provement Company of the City of 
Superior, but we wish to make it 
perfectly plain that this great cor- 
poration, whose offices are in the 
Board of Trade building, corner 
Tower and Belknap avenues, has 
been one of the very most, if not 
the most, influential factors in 
building up this city at the head of 
the lakes. What it has done for 
West Superior would fill a book 
and the contents would be of ex- 
ceeding interest; what it is doing 
now, and every day in the year, 
would be equally interesting read- 
ing—covering, as its work does, all 
the vast and important details 
which enter into the upbuilding of 
a powerful commercial stronghold. 
The members of the Land and 
River Improvement Company were 
the original owners of the town site of West 





Superior, and the company still owns immense | 


property interests in all parts of the city. 
really began its operations away back in 1881, 
when General John H. Hammond threw his 
wonderful energies into the balance and began 
acquiring large property interests in the West 
End. Capital was secured, more land was pur- 


It | 


chased, and in 1883 articles of incorporation | 


were filed for the Land and River Improvement 
Company, the capital stock being %500,000. 
After nearly 3,000 acres of land had been bought, 


so that the town site was practically owned and | 


controlled, the company began its work of city- 
building. 


The site was as level as a floor, but it was ' 





avenues were opened and improved, and rail- | 
way connections had been obtained. 

Then emigration set in. West Superior grew 
by leaps and bounds. Great industries located 
there, huge enterprises were projected, and the 
Land and River Improvement Company, whose | 
capital stock had been increased to $700,0(0, 
found itself at the very height of its prosperity. 
It was estimated in 1893 that its entire prop- 
erty holdings reached the enormous value of 
$17,500,000. Shares in the concern commanded | 
a premium of about 500 per cent, and no one 
was in the least anxious to sell. Ithad proven 
the greatest and most successful enterprise of 
the kind in Northwestern history. 

Go to the City of Superior and look up the 


| 


| wonderful growth 








AT THE CORNER OF TOWER AND BELKNAP AVENUES, SHOWING WEST SUPERIOR’S HANDSOME OPERA-HOUSE 


perb business lots and residence sites, fine in- 


| dustrial, terminal and dock sites on the fronts 


of the two bays named; and all these properties 


| are held at reasonable values to would-be in- 


vestors. Another great enterprise which the 
company is interested in is the Wisconsin Steel 
Company, a plant that employs seventy-five 
men and transacts a general foundry business. 

It has been the purpose of the Land and . 
River Improvement Company to build up—to 
encourage—to foster, and it is to the energy and 
ability thus exercised that the city owes its 
and unprecedented pros- 
perity. Nothing has been left undone that 
could bring in people and capital. Although 
the company virtually held the destiny of the 














RESIDENCE OF ROBERT-KELLY, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE LAND 
AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 

















THE FAMOUS WEST SUPERIOR HOTEL, ONE OF THE MOST ELEGANT 
HOUSES IN THE NORTHWEST, AND OWNED BY THE LAND 
AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 
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entire community in its hands, it never exhib- 
ited a single disposition to take oppressive 
advantage of the situation. On the contrary, 
ita fair-mindedness has been acknowledged by 
thousands of people more than once. While it 
never has been a philanthropic institution, it 
nevertheless has dealt very gererously by its 
patrons and wrought a world of good in its 
sphere of action. Where others bave hesitated, 
the men composing this company have gone 
ahead and performed wonders. They have es- 
tablished industries, aided worthy individual 
effort, put up great business and office blocks 
for the accommodation of growing commercial 
and professional interests, made it possible for 
the incoming tide of new citizens to obtain 
cozy homes and find remunerative employment, 
and in numerous ways have led the van of 
progress in this thriving city. 

Perhaps the largest single enterprise ever 
attempted by the Land and River Improve- 
ment Company in the building line consists of 
the West Superior Hotel—situated at the cor- 
ner of Tower and Belknap avenues, which it 
owns and operates. One portion of the huge 
building is of the Tudor architectural style of 
design, the other is in the Colonial style. The 
whole structure occupies half a block, and is 
four stories and basement in height. It was 
built in 1889, and ever since it has ranked as 
one of the leading public houses in the Great 
Northwest. At the time of its erection it was 
much larger and finer than Superior required 
or could support, but the object of the Land 
and River Improvement Company was to build 
for the future—to give the city a hotel that 
should advertise it far and near, and be amply 
able to provide accommodations for visiting 
people, conventions, etc., for years to come. 
Everything was done on a first-class scale. The 
walis are constructed of pressed brick and red 
granite, the windows are furnished with plate- 
glass, and the gables, turrets, chimneys and 
angles are of quaint but graceful designs, in 
perfect keeping with the general plan. There 
are entrances on each of the avenues, a broad 
veranda leading from one to the other. 

Once within the entrance, you pass through 
a wide ball and into the great lobby or rotunda, 
at the opposite side of which is the hotel office. 
It is well proportioned to the great size of the 











LOADING LUMBER ON LAKE SUPERIOR VESSELS FOR SHIPMENT EAST. 


l building, being fully as large as the rotunda cf | patrons of the house realize the unusual care 
| the West Hotel in Minneapolis, or the Ryan in 





St. Paul. The floor is variegated tile, the | 
chairs are all upholstered, and the furnishings 
and equipments are costly and elegant. There 
is a well-conducted cafe, a handsome bar, a neat 
billiard parlor and several other essential ac- 
commodations on this floor, each of which is 
conveniently reached. 

The dining-room bas no superior and but few | 
equals in the country. Though very large, its | 
proportions have been adjusted with such 
nicety that the effect is unusually light and | 
graceful. The very sight of the beautiful room, | 
with its damask-spread and china-laden tables 

its sideboards, chandeliers, electric lights 
and other accessories, is appetizing. A noted 
chef is employed, the cuisine is excellent, the 
table service rich and in good taste, and the 
colored waiters are prompt and well-trained. 
Three hundred and fifty to four hundred guests 
can be seated and served at one time, yet the 
great dining-room will not be crowded. 

The upper floors are reached by means of 
quiet-running elevators, and it is here that 














A VIEW OF THE GREAT NORTHERN’S EXTENSIVE RAILWAY YARDS AT SUPERIOR. 


that was taken by the projectors to provide for 
their comfort and enjoyment. The hallways 
are broad, light, and softly carpeted, and the 
200 or more guest-rooms are supplied with 
every convenience known to the finest modern 
hotels. Hardwood finish marks every apart- 
ment. Electric lights, electric call-bells, steam 
heat, good ventilation, and an abundance of 
light are observed as a matter of course. There 
are reposeful beds, luxurious easy-chairs and 
other furniture, wardrobe closets—everything 
that one needsin aroom. Sixty rooms have a 
bath annex, and many of the rooms are ar- 
ranged in suites, so that one can be perfectly 
at home in the big house. Extra effort is made 
to provide for the wants of commercial men. 
There are ten large sample-rooms, all well 
lighted, all well furnished, and all next to the 
main lobby. 

During the summer months the West Su- 
perior Hotel is patronized largely by people 
who come there from the South and East to 
spend the heated term. The Lake Superior 
climate is the finest in the world. When peo- 
ple are sweltering in Chicago, New York, or 
St. Louis, it is delightfully cool in the lake 
region. Moreover, it is a sure-cure climate for 
such affections as hay fever, influenza, and all 
kindred ailments. The air is cool, dry, and 
bracing. Appetites grow hearty, and one’s sys- 
tem grows stronger and more vigorous from the 
very first day. The genial manager of the 
hotel, Mr. Robert Kelly, caters especially to 
the needs of summer guests, and invites corre- 
spondence from them respecting special rates, 
etc. Recreations are numerous—from the best 
trout-fishing in streams to the heavy fishing in 
the bays and lakes and the unexcelled boating 
on the green-blue waters of the inland ocean. 
Regular passenger and excursion steamers run 
almost daily to the many points of interest 
along the lake shores—the Apostle Islands, 
Port Arthur, and a hundred other places that 
one should see; while within easier reach are 
the scores of pretty nooks and resorts in the 
immediate vicinity of the hotel. The house is 
near the railway stations, is on all the street- 
car lines, and is directly opposite the opera- 
house. Just try stopping at it during the com- 
ing summer months. 

WEST SUPERIOR STREET-RAILWAY COMPANY. 

We know of no city of 30,000 to 40,000 inhab- 
itants where street-railways cut so important 
a figure as they do in the City of Superior. It 
is because the various divisions of the city are 
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so far apart that, without street-railways, the 
citizens would be as completely isolated as 
though they resided in different towns. This 
being the case, it is extremely fortunate that 
the people are served by so enterprising a cor- 
poration as the West Superior Street-Railway 
Company, at the head of which, as president, 
is Mr. S. T. Norvell. Street-railway construc- 
tion really began in 1887, but it was not until 
1889 that the transportation service of the city 
amounted to anything. At first the cars were 
pulled by horses and mules, but before the close 
of 1890 electric motors with trailers were put 
on, and neither horse nor mule power has been 
employed since. 

Doubtless this important local enterprise had 
a great deal to do with the rapid growth of the 
city in population and also in a commercial and 
industrial way. It was a token of development 
that was not lost sight of by those who came to 
the town merely to ‘‘look around.’’ It was one 
of the things that convinced them that Su- 
perior had a big future before her, and that it 
would not be a bad plan to get in on the ground 
floor of that prospect. No other one thing has 
so much to do with city development and city- 
building as rapid transit facilities. Such en- 
terprise betokens a live community and pro- 
gressive citizenship. People are not afraid to 
invest money in a place that has all the ele- 
ments of growth within it; they are willing to 
buy lots, build homes, and venture their capital 
in business pursuits. 

The lines of the company now consist of 
twenty-six miles of trackage. There are double 
tracks for five miles on Tower Avenue to South 
Superior; double tracks to the East End or Old 
Superior, and double tracks to the bridge which 
connects the City of Superior and Duluth. 
These may not comprise the entire system, 
but they are the main lines, and show how per- 
fect a rapid transit system the city has. 
cars are up to date in every respect. 
cushioned, heated in the winter-time and open 
in the summer, and they are kept clean and 
attractive. The transfer system enables one to 
ride to any part of the city for five cents; and, 
were it not for the bridge toll of half a dime, 
one could also go from Superior to Duluth for 
a nickel. The tracks are well ballasted, are 
maintained in a good state of repair, and the 
cars run on a fairly rapid schedule and make 
all needed connections. 


The | 
They are | 


The power-house has | 
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SUPERIOR’S STATELY TRADE AND COMMERCE BUILDING, OWNED BY THE SUPERIOR IMPROVE- 
MENT COMPANY. 


a double set of engines and generators, so that | 


ample motive power is always at hand, and 
there are two large car houses in which the 
rolling-stock is sheltered. So farasthe general 
equipment is concerned, it is said to be ade- 
quate to all local requirements. There are an 


abundance of motors and trailers, a large force | 


of skilled employees, a sufficient supply of snow- | 


plows and street-cleaners, one or two general 
repair-shops, and the company’s resources are 
so ample that it can extend its fine system at any 
time and to any needed extent in any direction. 





The introduction of modern street-railway 


| facilities has made city life far more attractive 


than it used to be in the old days of mules and 
horses. Electricity is so powerful and so con- 
tinuous that a car can speed along at twelve to 
twenty miles an hour, and so neatly finished 
are the coaches that it is a pleasure to ride in 
them. For five pennies a man, woman or child 
can board one of these swift cars in the City of 
Superior and ride for miles and miles along 
lovely streets and avenues and through restful 
suburban stretches. Ona warm summer’s day 
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THE DULUTH, SUPERIOR AND WESTERN ORE°DOCK, AND THE MERCHANDISE DOCK OF THE OMABA RAILWAY COMPANY, IN THE ALLOUEZ BAY 


DISTRICT. 
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this is one of the most enjoyable of pastimes 
alike soothing and healthful; and many a vis- 
itor to the lake region, after taking these ex- 
cursions, does not hesitate to say that, in his 
opinion, the City of Superior has as complete a 
street-railway system as any city in thecountry. 
SUPERIOR IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 

Of all the enterprising real-estate companies 
in Superior, none is more worthy of individual 
mention than the Superior Improvement Com- 
pany, whose president is S. T. Norvell, a man 
who is known all over the Northwest. The 
ottices are in the First National Bank Building, 
in West Superior, and it isin this part of the 
City of Superior that the company owns so 
much valuable property. This property con- 
sists of residence and business lots on Broad- 
way, Winter, Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
streets, and on Hughitt, Cummings, Ham- 
mond and Weeks avenues—300 lots in the best 
parts of West Superior. The company also 
owns the Trade and Commerce Building, a fine 
block in the heart of the business district. All 
the lots mentioned are now on the market; and 
in view of the fact that West Superior has 
grown from almost nothing to 25,000 popula- 
tion in a few years’ time, and that its future 
growth bids fair to outstrip all past records, 
there is little wonder that buyers are very eager 
to obtain a choice of the company’s fine build- 
ing properties. Building operations for 1899 
promise to be exceedingly active in this portion 
of the City of Superior, and the most conserva- 
tive men look upon real estate investments as 
both safe and profitable. 

THE ALLOUEZ BAY COMPANY. 

This strong company owns a large amount of 
excellent property in what may be termed the 
Allouez Bay district of Superior. Its holdings 
comprise the very best dockage sites in the city 
and a good deal of fine residence property. An 
extension of the street-railway service will be 
made to this section of the city next spring, 
and this will enable the hundreds of men work- 
ing at the different docks in Allouez Bay to 
buy homes at moderate prices and live near 
their work. It will also have a big influence 
in building up the East End. The prices put 


on the company’s property in this district are | 


very reasonable, and the terms are such as will 
induce many buyers. The dockage front of the 
company faces the Omaha flour dock. The 
Northwestern Coal Railway Company’s dock 
the largest in the world), the Duluth, Superior 
& Western ore docks, and the three large flour- 
mills—the Daisy, the Listman, and the Anchor, 
also six elevators of 6,000,000 bushels capacity, 
are all situated in the Allouez Bay district and 
are powerful influences in building up that 
part of the City of Superior. The Allouez Bay 
Company, whose offices are in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building, in West Superior, owns 
an entire quarter of the valuable land projec- 
tion known as Wisconsin Point, and will do 
everything in its power to favor, accommodate 
and promote investments there or in any part 
of its large holdings. Mr. S. T. Norvell, the 
president, a man of great energy and fine exec- 
utive ability, is always ready to do anything 
he can to invite new industries and advance 
the best interests of Superior. 

SUPERIOR CONSOLIDATED LAND COMPANY. 

In every community are men and concerns 
that must be regarded as prime factors in all 
progress that affects local interests. In the 
City of Superior one of the most influential 
factors is found in the company named above. 
This statement does not owe its origin to us; 
it is made frankly and sincerely by every Su- 
periorite who is willing to give credit to whom 
it is due. 

The Superior Consolidated Land Company 
was organized in 1889. It isan incorporated 


company, with a capital stock of $3,600,000. It 


may occasion a bit of surprise to know that 
this great corporation owns at the lowest cal- 
culation 20,000 lots within the limits of the 
City of Superior, besides a good deal of outlying 
property. The lots are situated between Cen- 
tral Park and the southern limits of the city, 
and include a large amount of first-class water 
frontage on Superior and Allouez bays, extend- 
ing as far back as Thirty-Fifth Street. This 
property is contiguous to the big flour-mills, 
the huge elevators, and the busy railways. It 
is near the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern coal-docks, the Northwestern Fuel 
Company’s docks on Allouez Bay, and the mer- 
chandise dock of the Omaha road. 

This company also owns the bulk of the prop- 
erty on both sides of the Nemadji River, a nav- 
igable stream of great value to lake commerce 
and to the city. The dock property is all either 
upon or within reach of the four-hundred-foot 
channel now being dredged, under Government 
contract and at an expense of $3,000,000, in the 
Duluth-Superior Harbor, and it need not be 
stated that such property, already valuable, is 
destined to grow in value enormously with the 
constantly increasing demands of the Great 
Lakes traffic. Sites for increased terminal fa- 
cilities and for new mills, grain warehouses, 
and dockage will always be good properties to 
hold and to invest in, and in this particular 
the Superior Consolidated Land Company occu- 
pies a truly commanding position. 

The rest of the company’s holdings consists 
of lots and acreage property good for residences 
and general business purposes. It lieson rapid 
transit street-railway lines, and is where all 
the advantages of the water-works and gas and 
electric light systems are available. These lots 
are 80 many, and they are so varied in price, 
that any would-be purchaser can be suited. 
The rich man can choose from the list the 
choicest of residence sites, and the modest in- 
vestor can buy a good lot for a home at very 
slight cost. If a good business location is de- 
sired, the company has many of them at reason- 
able valuations; if a factory or a workshop site 
is wanted, this same company can supply it. 

At the corner of Fifth Street and Thompson 
| Avenue, in Old Superior, or what is now called 


| the East End, is the Euclid Hotel, one of the 
| largest and finest public caravansaries in the 
| Northwest. This large property is also owned 
| by the Superior Consolidated Land Company, 
| and it is maintained in first-class style. The 
| hotel is only three minutes’ walk from the 

Omaha, the Northern Pacific, and the South 
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8ST. LOUIS RIVSR, MINNESOTA POINT, 


Shore depots and the steamboat landings, and 
it is directly on the main street-railway lines. 
It is four stories and basement in height, is 
constructed of pressed cream brick and brown 
stone finishings, has one hundred well-fur- 
nished rooms, and its special equipments and 
accommodations comprise electric lights, auto- 
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matic alarm calls, baths, steam heat, and a din- 
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A GLIMPSE OF OLD SUPERIOR AND THE BAY AND MILLS, WITH A SIDE VIEW OFTHE EUCLID HOTEL, 0} NE O 
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ing-room and cuisine that are famous througbh- | 
out the Northwest. During thesummer months | 
this hotel is filled with people who come to 
Superior to breathe the cool, dry air and renew | 
their vital energies. Special rates are made to 
family parties and summer boarders, and for 
all such persons the house is very popular. It | 
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NEMADJI RIVER. SUPERIOR EN" ®Y, 


‘UL SPOTS NEAR SUPERIOR. 


has cared for many sufferers from hay fever and 
similar afflictions, this climate being pecu!- 
iarly adapted to the cure of all such complaints. 
Even in the summer time, the genial proprie- 
tors and managers of the Euclid keep up steam 
for the use of guests that come there for health 
purposes, this being quite essential in effecting 





a cure of the maladies named. The hotel is so 








near the Bay of Superior and the lake that the 
finest boating is close at hand, and additional 
pleasure and recreation are afforded by the 
near-by golf grounds, the choice fishing local- 
ities, and by the regular excursion and line 


| steamers which run to Port Arthur, Isle Roy- 


ale, the Apostle Islands, and to a hundred 
other charmingly picturesque resorts in the 
Lake Superior region. 

Of the founding of the Superior Consolidated 
Land Company and the details of its interest- 
ing history space forbids mention. The original 
idea was to centralize under one ownership a 


ties, etc., and the final result is seen in the 
magnificent property owned and controlled by 
this giant corporation today. The managers 
have pursued a liberal policy, and have done a 
great deal toward making the City of Superior 
what it is—a marvel of the closing years of the 
19th century. The company offers the most 
favorable inducements to all commercial and 
manufacturing enterprises that seek locations 
in the lake city, and it encourages home-build- 
ing by selling residence lots, and properties 
with dwellings already upon them, at values 
and on terms that are characterized by the ut- 
most fairness. It solicits correspondence from 
investors, and it especially seeks the acquaint- 
ance of those who wish to acquire property in 
Superior to build upon. So vast are its city 
holdings that it cannot fail to meet the require- 
ments of any and all buyers. 

The officers and directors include some of the 
best-known financiers and capitalists of the 
country—East and West. They are men who 
wield wide influence and promote huge under- 
takings. They started to help build a large 
city and create a great industrial center on the 
Wisconsin side at the head of navigation, and 
they have succeeded—only their success has 
not yet reached its zenith. It will grow with 
the years. The company’s far-reaching influ- 
ence will cause homes to be erected upon its 
20,000 lots, cause new docks and new plants to 
be constructed upon the water front owned by 
it, and bring to the City of Superior many a 
new merchant and factoryman. Thatits work 





HOTEL, O} NE OF THE LARGEST, HANDSOMEST AND BEST FURNISHED HOTELS IN THE STATE, OWNED BY THE 
‘SOLIDATH(D LAND COMPANY. 





is appreciated goes without saying. No men 
are held in higher esteem—no corporation is 


| looked to with greater confidence. Its man- 


agers will be found prominent in all the com- 
mercial organizations of the city, and the com- 
pany itself is so strong in resources that it 
commands respect everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL BARGE COMPANY. 
The entire Northwest is proud of the great 
industry created primarily by Alexander Mc- 


| Dougall and represented by the immense plant 


of the American Steel Barge Company. It is 


; | from this shipyard that the famous whaleback 
large number of desirable city lots and several | 
| 


extensive tracts of lands. Years were devoted | 
to searching titles, clearing encumbered equi- | 


type of lake and ocean steamers come—one of 
the vessels, the ‘‘Alexander McDougall,”’ con- 
structed last season, being 430 feet in length 
and carrying, on its first trip, 7,318 tons of cargo. 

The company has a capital of $5,000,000, em- 
ploys a thousand men, and pays out for wages 
about $1,250,000 a year. Last year two big boats 
were built, and thirty were dry-docked and ne- 


| paired. The yards have five slips, which aver- 


age 350 to 520 feet in length; the dry-dock being 
537 feet long, 55 feet wide at the bottom and 
90 feet wide at the top, with a depth of water 
over the sills of 18 feet. Itisoneof the largest 
fresh water dry-docks in the world, but the 
new dry-dock now contemplated by the com- 
pany and which, in fact, has been begun, will 
be 600 feet long on keel blocks, 70 feet wide at 
bottom, 118 feet wide at top, and have a depth 
of water over the sills of 21 feet. 

The yard and the works comprise an area of 
thirty-two acres, and all the appliances and 
facilities are complete. Quite recently a large 
machine-shop was built, an immense steel trav- 
eling crane erected in the yards, and many new 
and expensive pieces of machinery put in. 
Among the latest improvements are acomplete 
electric-light plant and new pneumatic calk- 
ing and riveting machines, besides ponderous 
punches and shears. 

Activity in these great yards is ceaseless. 
Lake men are on the tiptoe of expectancy just 
now over the huge vessel to be built by the 
company the coming season. It will be 466 
feet in length, have a fifty-foot beam, and its 
depth will be thirty feet. The tremendous 
growth in the carrying capacity of the freight- 
ers on the Great Lakes is unparalleled, and not 
least among the influences tending this way 
has been, and still is, the powerful and enter- 
prising corporation known as the American 
Steel Barge Company. 
uMr. McDougall is general manager of the 
company and in charge of the works, Colgate 
*Hoyt of New York City is president, R. C. 
Wetmore is secretary, and Mr. D. E. Ford is 
the very capable superintendent. 

ZEAL AND ENTERPRISE OF SUPERIOR BUSINESS 
MEN. 

As an illustration of the zeal and enterprise 
displayed every day in the year by the business 
men of the City of Superior, a brief mention of 
their visit last October to Grand Forks in 
North Dakota, and to Crookston, Fosston and 
other points in Minnesota along the Fosston 
extensiou of the Great Northern Railway, will 
be very good reading. It was a Superior busi- 
ness men’s excursion through a valuable sec- 
tion of country which the new Fosston line 
makes tributary to them, and they carried it 
out in royal style and with northern vigor. 

In the party were Dr. H. J. Connor, Mayor 
H. W. Dietrich, J. S. Stack, Walter Fowler, 
K. W. McLagan, F. I. Whitney, E. B. Man- 
waring, W. R. Fanning, J. D. Finn, Harold 
Behrens, Robert Kelly, E. T. Buxton, L. A. 
Earhart. Will S. Billstein, P. G. Stratton, 
Joseph Tuteur, A. 'T. Thomas, Jobn L. Lewis, 
D. E. Ford, D. S. Culver, Henry W. Gilbert, 
Joseph Neil, H. L. Smith, W. K. Adams, C. F. 
Tyron, W. F. Street, Geo. O. Somers, L. R. 
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W. H. WEBB, PRESIDENT NEW YORK & SUPERIOR 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Hurd, E. A. Mackey, W. D. Dwyer, J. E. 
McGrath, J. S. Wells, A. J. Webster, J. T. 
Murphy, C. R. Fridley, Wm. H. Locke, James 
Robertson, Delano Smith, Lyman T. Powell, 
H. F. Cowdin, Solon L. Perrin, Hiram Hayes, 
J. H. Harper, W. M. Steele, F. J. Marsh, C. 8S. 
Carpenter, F. S. McCabe, C. H. Sunderland, 
Al Abraham, R. J. Shields, William P. Harrett, 
L. Pratt, C. A. Marshall, S. D. Seavey, F. W. 
Bartholomew, W. E. Butterfield, J. C. Eden, 
Cc. W. Aust, Homer Andrew, P. A. Sandberg, 
James Bardon, Alex W. Stow, Peter Eimon. 

A more representative and gentlemanly party 
never left Superior, nor one that was greeted 
with greater cordiality along the entire route. 
The citizens of Fosston turned out en masse. 


Crookston welcomed the excursionists with a | 


brass band, speeches, and a good breakfast, and 
Grand Forks, which was holding the annual 
Street Fair, gave them a grand reception and 
a prominent position in the big parade. 

It may well be inferred that these Superior 
business men, many of whom will be recognized 
in the accompanying picture, did not go on 
this excursion solely for pleasure. They are 
long-headed men, these Superiorites, and they 
are hard workers. The millers and elevator 
men want all the Northwestern grain they can 
get, the jobbers and manufacturers are on the 
lookout to extend their trade, the retailers are 
after their share of new business, and the bank- 
ers, real estate men and hotels are also in the 
race—not only for individual profit, but with 
the object of adding and to keep adding to Su- 
perior’s prestige as a great commercial and 
industrial center. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that the event in question was a great 
success, and that it is nowa bit of carefully 
embalmed history. 

NEW YORK & SUPERIOR INVESTMENT COMPANY. 

This is one of the strongest and best known 
real estate and investment companies at the 
head of the lakes. The offices are in Old Su- 
perior—the East End of the City of Superior, 
near the great milling and elevator industries. 
Mr. Webb, the president, came to Old Superior 
in 1881. In the following year he engaged with 
General Hammond in an attempt to consoli- 
date the various interests there, but in 1884 he 
gave up the idea and went to West Superior, 
where, in the fall of the same year, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a consolidation under 
the name of the Land & River Improvement 








DELANO SMITH, SECRETARY AND TREASURER NEW YORK 
& SUPERIOR INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Company. From 1885 to 1889 ill health com- | 


pelled him to leave Superior, but in the latter 


year he returned and opened offices in the East | 


End, where he has been engaged in the real 
estate, loan, and insurance business ever since. 
Three years ago the business had grown to such 


an extent that it became necessary to have | 


assistance in its management, and then it was 
that the New York & Superior Investment 
Company was organized and duly incorporated, 
Mr. Delano Smith, son of the well-known Hon. 
Melville C. Smith, of New York City, becom- 
ing a large owner of stock and taking an active 
and prominent part in the management. This 
gentleman has lived in New York City nearly 
all his life, but he isan enthusiastic believer 
in the splendid future which awaits the City 


SOLON L. PERRIN, PRESIDENT OF THE SUPERIOR 
COMMERCIAL CLUB, 


of Superior. He possesses large resources, and 
is probably one of the most extensive real 
estate owners and tax-payers in all Superior. 
A graduate of Cornell University and an ac- 
complished gentleman in every sense of the 
word, he is peculiarly well qualified to wield a 
powerful influence in the promotion of all in- 
terests at the head of the lakes. As vice-pres- 


| ident of the Commercial Club and member of 
| the Board of Trade, he is recognized as a man 
| of sterling character and untiring zeal. It was 


his father—recently deceased—who originated 
and promoted the construction of what was 
known as the Broadway Underground Railway 
—not to speak of other big enterprises which 
he was interested in. 

The company hasa high financial rating, and 

















ENTERPRISING SUPERIOR BUSINESS MEN WHO JOINED AN EXCURSION TO SPY OUT THE COMMERCIAL PROS- 
PECTS ALONG THE GREAT NORTHERN’'S FOSSTON BRANCH. 
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THE ENORMOUS DOCK OF THE YOUGHIOGHENY AND LEHIGH COAL COMPANY AT WEST SUPERIOR. 


is given well-merited confidence wherever it is 


known. Among its principal bank correspond- | 


ents are the American Exchange National of 
New York, the Northwestern National of Chi- 
cago, the First National of Whitewater, Wis., 
and the First National Bank of West Superior. 
It has exceptional advantages in buying and 
selling mortgages, making profitable invest- 
ments, handling real estate properties, negoti- 
ating loans, etc. As a matter of fact, this 
company probably loans more money than any 
other concern in the city. 

Its strong connections, its large realty hold- 
ings, and its perfect knowledge of all values 
and conditions in the Superior region, render 
it especially valuable to persons who seek the 
best possible information respecting affairs 


generally in that partof Wisconsin. It makes | 


a specialty of city property, controlling, as it 
does, a vast number of the best lots in this 
growing city. Prompt and efficient attention 
will be paid to all correspondents. Any one 
having interests to conserve in Superior, or 
any one wishing to make investments there, 
would be wise in consulting this reputable 
company. 

THE GREAT COAL COMPANIES AT THE HEAD OF 

THE LAKES. 

In our general article on the City of Superior 
a good deal is said respecting the great coal 
interests which center at that point. A large 
number of concerns are represented in this 
business, of course, and the amount of coal 
tonnage handled annually runs into the mill- 
ions. Of all these powerful corporations, none 
occupies a higher commercial standing than 
the Youghiogheny and Lehigh Coal Company, 
so well and favorably known by hundreds of 
retail dealers in hard and soft coals. 

The main ofticesare in West Superior. There 
are large branch offices in Chicago, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, through which the coal prod- 
ucts of the company are easily and quickly 
distributed throughout the territory covered. 
This territory comprises all the States that are 
tributary to Northwestern wholesale interests. 

The company’s dock at West Superior, which 
it owns, was completed about three years ago. 
It is 300x1,200 feet in dimensions, and has a 
storage capacity for 500,000 tons of coal. Three 
boats can be unloaded at one time. The com- 
pany has another dock—the Northern Pacific— 
at Old Superior, two docks of its own in Chi- 
cago, on the North Branch of the river, two 
others at Fairport and at Cleveland, Ohio, and 


| one at Erie, Pennsylvania. The new dock at | and manager. The straightforward policy of 
West Superior is equipped with the most mod- | these gentlemen, coupled with their knowledge 
ern appliances. It has separate unloading rigs of business conditions and Northwestern needs, 
for anthracite and bituminous coals, and all the | has made their interests popular throughout all 
anthracite is screened by revolving screens and | this region. Mr. Horton, the manager, is quiet 
kept under cover. As this dock is on the Lake and unassuming, but his conduct of the affairs 
Superior Terminal Railway, all the transpor- | of the company is characterized by untiring 
tation lines are reached free of switching. energy and a resourcefulness that commands 
The Youghiogheny and Lehigh Coal Com- | cordial respect from his closest competitors and 
pany are miners of the celebrated Yough- | from all who know him. The company’s busi- 
iogheny soft coal, and sales agents for Wilkes | ness in the Twin Cities is very large. It is 
Barre-Shamokin anthracites. A specialty is | within the bounds of truth to say that it has 
| made of all the leading grades of bituminous | secured a firm hold on the coal-buying public— 
| coals, no company being better able to supply | a hold which enables it to supply its full share 
demands for this staple product. The sales run | of this great necessity. Wherever its fine 
| into the hundreds of thousands of tons, and the | grades of coal are sold, whether it be in cities 
growth of the business keeps even pace with | or in villages, the uniformly superior qualities 
the increase of population in the Northwestern | create for them a steady and growing demand. 
| territory. THE ST. PAUL & WESTERN FUEL COMPANY. 
| It is an incorporated company. Francis L. Down on Connor’s Point, in West Superior, 
Robbins is president, George E. Tener vice- | is the immense dock of the St. Paul and West- 
president and treasurer, and A. W. Horton is | ern Fuel Company, one of the largest and 
the well-informed and enterprising secretary | strongest coal corporations doing business at 











CENTER VIEW OF THE'ST. PAUL AND WESTERN FURL COMPANY'S COAL DOCK AT WEST SUPERIOR—LOADING COAL 
FOR SHIPMENT BY RAIL. 
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the head of the lakes. The dock is 
1,500 feet in length and averages about 
300 feet in depth. It has a storage 
capacity for 200,000 tons of bituminous 
and 75,000 tons of anthracite coal at 
one time, and the anthracite is all 
under roof. Four large boats can un- 
load at this dock simultaneously, and 
not be crowded for room. 

The great specialty of the St. Paul 
and Western Fuel Company is Sunday 
Creek Hocking Valley coal, a bitumi- 
nous product of very superior quality. 
The Sunday Creek Coal Company has 
no other representative at the Duluth- 
Superior port. Of anthracite coals the 
company handles only the best grades, 
and its sales are made throughout the 
Northwest. 

While the general offices are at No. 
519 Manhattan Building, St. Paul, 
there are extensive yards in West Su- 
perior, in Minneapolis, and also in 
St. Paul. Geo. W. Bright is president, 
J. F. Stone is secretary and treasurer, and W. 
Kk. Field is vice-president and general manager 
of thecompany. They are men of large energy 
and resources, with whom retailers find it both 
pleasant and profitable to do business. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 

Situated at the corner of Tower Avenue and 








INTERIOR VIEW OF FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
SUPERIOR. 


Winter Street, this solid bank is in the heart 
of Superior’s business district and in one of the 
finest and best appointed office buildings in the 
city—a building, by the way, which was erected 
and which is owned by the bank’s stockholders. 
The bank dates its existence from the year 








1887, at which time it was opened as a private 
banking-house by William B. Banks. In 1888 
he reorganized the business and incorporated it 
as a State bank under the nameof the ‘‘Marine 








FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. CORNER TOWER 
AVENUE AND WINTER STREET, SUPERIOR, 


& Mercantile,’’ but in October of the same 
year another forward step was taken and it | 
became a national bank. At that time its | 
capital was $100,000. It was not so very long, 
however, before the growing business necessi- 
tated a larger capital, and it was increased to 
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LAKE SUPERIOR MILLS AT SUPERIOR, OWNED BY THE DAISY MILLING COMPANY—CAPACITY CF MILL, 6,000 
BARRELS DAILY, OF ELEVATORS, 360,600 BUSHELS. 








EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE ST. PAUL AND WESTERN FUEL COMPANY'S GREAT COAL DOCK AT WEST SUPERIOR. 


| $200,000. The statement made on December 1, 


1898, showed undivided profits amounting to 
$7,286, and a comfortable surplus. It is the 
depository for nearly half a willion dollars, and 
ranks as one of the strongest and best-managed 
financial institutions of the Northwest. 

The First National enjoys the distinction of 
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REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE OFFICE OF JOHN A. 
BARDON, IN OLD SUPERIOR. 


being the oldest banking-house in Superior, and 
of numbering among its stockholders some of 
the wealthiest and most capable financiers in 
the East. Its principal correspondents are the 
Chemical of New York City, the Continental 
National of Chicago, the Northwestern Na- 
tional of Minneapolis, and the First National 
Bank of St. Paul. All who come in contact 
with President W. B. Banks and Cashier Pear 
Benson, recognize at once that the interests of 
the bank are in safe hands. They are as con- 
servative as bankers should be, but they are 
always ready to advance reasonable accommo- 
dations to their clients and to give proper sup- 
port to worthy localinterests. They believe in 
conducting a legitimate banking business pure 
and simple, and for all such transactions their 
well-known house is as well-equipped and 
organized as any similar institution in the 
country. 
JOHN A. BARDON. 

A Western ranchman would say that Mr. 
Bardon is one of a bunch of the best and most 
enterprising men in Superior, where he was 
born sometime during the Civil War. He con- 
ducts a large and successful real estate and in- 
surance business from his office under the Eu- 
clid Hotel, in the East End, one of the busies 
sections of this busy city. Perhaps no man is 
better informed respecting property and prop- 
erty values in Superior, and it is quite certain 
that none is more thoroughly trusted. For 
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several years he was cashier of the Bank of Su- 
perior, a position which helped him to an ac- 
curate knowledge of the varied interests and 
resources of the city and country alike, and 
made him well-known to a large circle of men 
at home and abroad. He is also interested, in 
connection with his brothers, in some valuable 
copper properties east of Superior in Douglas 
County, this district being, in fact, a continu- 
ation of the rich copper range in Michigan, 
from which so many millions of dollars have 
been realized. If the specimens seen by us are 
fair samples of the ore bodies controlled by the 
Messrs. Bardon, or if the ore is anywhere near 
as rich in copper as the specimens, these gentle- 
men have properties that only require develop- 
ment to make them great dividend payers. 
Mr. Bardon is prompt and practical. He has 
a large correspondence with non-residents, and 
is regarded by all as one of Superior’s most 
reliable men of affairs. 
WEBSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

This staunch company is the forerunner of 
one of the most promising industries in Su- 
perior. The business was founded in 1886 in 
Menasha, Wis., but in 1888 it was removed to 
Superior, where its growth has been both rapid 
and substantial. The plant, which is equipped 
with the most improved machinery, has about 
four acres of floor space, employs 275 to 300 men 
and women, and is able to turn out 50,000 to 
75,000 chairs a month, according to the class of 
goods made. The annual pay-roll aggregates 
$75,000 to $100,000, and the works, as a general 
thing, are operated the year round. Every 
twelve months the company cuts up and makes 
into chairs 3,500,000 to 5,000,000 feet of lumber. 
These chairs comprise all kinds and all grades, 
ranging in price from twenty-five cents to six- 
teen dollars each. All the upholstering is done 
in the factory, so that naught but finished 
products are turned out. Most of the lumber 
used comes from the Superior district, which is 
rich in hardwood timber and within five to 
fifty miles of the factory doors. Not a little 
of the machinery used has been designed and 
built by the company’s own men to meet spe- 
cial needs, and we speak advisedly when we say 
that there is not a better equipped chair plant 
in the whole Northwest. Shipping facilities 
are excellent. The goods find a ready market 
in the west, southwest, and clear through to 
the Pacific Coast, and only lack more advan- 
tageous freight rates to enable them to be sold 
profitably in the Eastern States. The com- 
pany is incorporated, has a capitai of $225,000, 
and has done a great deal to advance the best 
interests of the City of Superior. A. J. Webster 
is its president, E. J. Heule is vice-president 
and superintendent, and E.:A. Noble is secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

: SHATTUCK & HISLOP. 
These gentlemen are the popular owners of 











EXTERIOR VILW OF SHATTUCK & BISLOP S LIVERY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 




















THE GREAT CHAIR PLANT OF THE WeBST&R MANUFACTURING COMPANY, IN THB SOUTH SUPBRIOR DISTRICT OF 
SUPERIOR, 


one of the finest and largest transfer, livery, 
and boarding-stable establishments in the 
Northwest. It is located at the corner of 
Eighth Street and Ogden Avenue. The build- 


ing is 50x14) feet in dimensions, three stories | 


in height, and is constructed of brick and 
brown stone. It contains a spacious and neatly 
furnished office, rooms for employees, elevators 
that convey vehicles to and bring them from 


the carriage rooms above, and all the facilities | 


which mark the best class of livery establish- 
ments in these modern times. With forty head 
of horses and an elegant line of sleighs, car- 


the proprietors are always ready to cater suc- 
cessfully to the needs of the public. 





* 


IN THE SNAKE RIVER MOUNTAINS, 





A Craig, Wash., correspondent says that a 
couple of prospectors that came out of the 
Snake River Mountains, passed there recently 


in the Snake River Mountains, are very scarce 
now, and hard game to kill. What few remain 
live in the wildest part of the mountains, and 
disappear with great suddenness when dis- 
turbed. 





* 


HE WAS FORCIBLY STRUCK. 


I went into the Colgate Athletic Club-rooms 
the other night to watch a couple of young fel- 
lows pound each other in what they called a 


| friendly way, says the funny man of the Hope 


and stated that one day they ‘jumped up’’a | 


bunch of thirteen or fourteen mountain sheep, 
the first they had seen for several years. 

While they were walking along on a high 
trail, leading their pack animals, one of them 
rolled a big bowlder out of the path down into 
a thickly-wooded gorge. They watched the 
stone go tearing and leaping down the mount- 
ainside, and as soon as it struck, the canyon 





sheep appeared on both sidesand then followed | 


their leader, a big buck. Before the prospect- 


ors could get their rifles, the game was lost 
sight of among the steep, rugged rocks. 
Mountain sheep, which were once plentiful 





INTERIOR VIEW OF SHATTUCK & HISLOP’S FINE LIVERY 
STABLE, SUPERIOR, 


(N. D.) Pioneer. When I first went in I was 


riages, and all kinds of stylish conveyances, | quite forcibly struck by the scientific manner 


in which the young fellows handled their hands, 
and after being in there for a few minutes I 
was quite forcibly struck with a large fat mit- 
ten attached to one end of the contestant who 
had aimed a blow at his antagonist, but who, 
being a poor marksman, had missed his aim by 
several feet, giving me the benefit of another 
man’s reward. 

One of the young fellows deserves special 
mention for his deftness and dexterity in the 
art of boxing. Several times, during the con- 
test, I thought he would surely be knocked 
out, but every time his adversary would aim a 
deadly blow at him he would, by a quick and 
dexterous move, guard off the blow with the 
bridge of his nose in such a way as to win great 
applause from the spectators. 

The members of this club are quite blooded 
young chaps, but if they continue all winter in 
the same reckless way they have begun, they 
won’t be so blooded in the spring—not by sev- 
eral quarts. 





A MounrtTaAIN OF Ore.—A Mrs. Treat, whose 
husband is manager of a mine on Texada Isl- 
and, in British Columbia, was strolling two 
miles from the camp, recently, when she picked 
up some rich-looking rock, and, following up 
the discovery, she found a vein twenty feet 
wide, running right through the mountain, of 
high-grade gold and copper quartz. Experts 
were sent out, and they pronounce it the big- 
gest strike ever made up the Coast. There are 
thousands of tons of ore, averaging $20a ton, 
in sight. One piece, weighing five tons, was 
taken out and will be sent to the Paris Exposi- 
tion, asin gold and copper it runs $50 to the 
ton. Mrs. Treat’s discovery is, it is stated, 
simply a mountain of very rich ore. A large 
force of men is now developing the mine. The 
discovery caused great excitement in local min- 
ing circles. 
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THE WILD RICE OF MANITOBA. 


The West published in Cypress 
River, Manitoba, says that wild rice is found 
in some parts of Manitoba and grows in con- 


, 
rh I raire, 


siderable quantities near the mouth of the Red | 


River, but the interesting plant is much more 
common in Eastern Ontario than in the North- 
west. It is the only grain that will grow in 
water, and it lovesa muddy bottom and thrives 
best in sheltered bays or about the lower end 
of islands or on quiet bends of rivers where 
there is no current. If the bottom of the river 
is suitable and other conditions favorable, the 
rice will grow in four or five feet of water, or 
less, and often forms a dark, green fringe along 
the shores of a quiet, still river. 

Wild rice is the favorite food of many un- 
tamed creatures. In August the deer wade 
into the water and feed on the ripe grain. 
Ducks of almost every variety find their food 
in the rice-beds in the fall of the year, and the 


magnificent black ducks, during the rice season, | 


become so fat and heavy that it is with difti- 
culty the birds can rise out of the water. Wood 


Duck-shooting amongst the rice-beds is rare 
sport. The tall stalks of the rice conceal the 
approach of the canoe, and the birds rise with- 
in easy distance. 

The Dominion Government made an effort 
some years ago to plant wild rice in the rivers 
and lakes of Manitoba and the Northwest, but 
the experiment did not succeed. In some cases 
the seed was deposited where the bottom was 
not suitable, and sometimes the planting took 
place at the wrong season of the year. 
is no doubt whatever that rice would grow in 
the Pembina River and in the lakes, and if 
once introduced it would spread rapidly wher- 
ever there is still water of a suitable depth. 

The presence of the rice in Manitoba waters 
would attract great numbers of wild ducks of 
varieties that do not now visit the Province, 
but keep only in the vicinity of rice-fields. 


| Wild rice in lakes and rivers would encourage 


ducks and teal are equally fond of rice, and fre- | 


quent the rice-fields in vast flocks. 

A species of bird somewhat resembling a 
small blackbird, but striped on the breast with 
brown and black, settle on the rice-fields in 
millions, and when in the air keep up an in- 
cessant chirping. These birds become very fat 
and are excellent food, but they are so small 
that they are of little value. 


Where clearings approach the river, if there | 
are rice-beds along the shore cattle will wade 


into the water and feed on the stalks and grain. 








the increase of perch, goldeyes, and other small 
fish that have now no shelter or place of con- 
cealment from the voracious pike. 





* 
DRAINING A LAKE FOR GOLD. 


Advices to the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelli- 
gencer from Sitka, state that Gold Lake, in 
Pande Basin, was successfully emptied of the 
greater portion of its water on January 5. 
Many spectators witnessed the curious sight 





There | 


ahd it fell with a tremendous crash and splash. 
The escaping water ran down the ravine 
through which the small creek, the natural 


| outlet of Gold Lake, runs, and plunged over the 








of draining a lake by means of a tunnel 300 feet | 


long, through a mountain spur. The immense 


volume of water carried everything before it as | 


it tore down the mountainside, moving great | 
rocks as though they were blocks of wood. The | 


ice broke when the supporting water receded, 


ice of a second lake below. The weight of wa- 
ter broke the ice with a thunderous noise, and 
threw it around in great masses. Gold Lake 
fell sixty-one feet, to the tunnel level, and a 
volume of fresh water sixty-one feet deep, 3,000 
feet long and 2,000 feet broad, escaped into the 
ocean. It reminded the spectators of the 
Johnstown flood. The gravel exposed by the 
drainage is said to run from $2 to $20 to the ton. 


* 


WASHINGTON’S COAL INDUSTRY. 


The State mining inspector’s report shows 
that 3,388 men are engaged in the work of min- 
ing coal in Washington. This does notinclude 
those directly employed in furnishing timbers 
for the mines, nor those engaged in transport- 
ing the coal. This would doubtless raise the 
number actually drawing wages from the in- 
dustry to 5,000 men. 

Estimating the number of men, women and 
children dependent upon the incomes of these 
miners and auxiliaries at the customary ratio 
of five to one, and we have 25,000 people living 
off the products of the coal-mines in this Pa- 
cific Coast State. 

The amount of coal produced in the State 
during the past year is over 1,700,000 tons. It 








| is believed by Coast papers that if the bill now 


before Congress to put coal on the free list 
should pass, it would permit British Columbia, 
with her Chinese labor, to compete with our 
white miners and thus paralyze this growing 


| industry. 








SHOWING THE LARGE AND FINELY APPOINTED INTERIOR OF THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK, CORNER TOWER AVENUE AND BROADWAY STREET, SUPERIOR. 
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VIEW OF NORTHWESTERN COAL RAILWAY COMPANY'S COAL DOCK AT ALLOUEZ BAY, SUPERIOR. 
At this dock the coal of the Northwestern Fuel Company is handled exclusively, under contract. Its present dimensions are 450 feet in width by 2,000in length. It 
bas a storage capacity for 600.000 tons of coal. Several boats can be unloaded at one time. 
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RECEIVING DOCK OF THE PHILADELPHIA & READING COAG AND IRON COMPANY, WEST SUPERIOR. 
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COURAGE, AND FORWARD. 


The encouraging movement of business ac- 
tivity in the Northwest, which attracts the 
attention of leading commercial papers in the 
East, is somewhat held back by the habit of 
timidity and doubt into which business men 
naturally fell during the long years of depres- 
sion. To lack faith in the future and to act 
with extreme conservatism in the present has 
become with them an established custom, which 
they will not all be able to outgrow until the 
flood-tide of prosperity is upon them. That 
such a flood-tide is coming, we cannot doubt. 
All indications point to a great epoch of na- 
tional prosperity as close at hand; and the 
largest harvest of profit will be reaped by the 
men who have faith, and not by those who are 
still full of doubt and hesitancy. This is a good 
time to embark in new enterprises and to in- 
vest in real property—-which is everywhere 
purchasable below its actual value. It is fool- 
ish to keep money locked up longer for fear 
that it will vanish if embarked in business or 
reasonable speculation. The present volume of 
business presses hard upon the facilities exist- 
ing for doing business, and new houses can be 
established in almost any line of trade with as- 
surances of success, if they are at all prudently 
managed. Trade statistics show that 1898 was 
the best year experienced in the United States 
for nearly a generation. People do not gener- 
ally realize the extent to which prosperous con- 
ditions have been restored, because they have 
been so long in the habitof looking on the dark 
side of things that when the full burst of sun- 
light comes they go about hunting for shadows. 
It is courage that is going to win in the next 
few years, nof the halting and fear that comes 
from dwelling on the disasters of the past. We 
believe it is now safe to go ahead boldly in 
business ventures in faith that there will be 
plenty of business of all kinds to do, and to 
make investments in the belief that there will 





soon be a rise in all values to correspond to 
that which has taken place in the stock market. 

In no section of the Union are the prospects 
for general development brighter than here in 
the Northwest, for the reason that in this re- 
gion there are more undeveloped resources than 
elsewhere—resources of the precious metals, of 
forest products, of lands still untilled, of cattle- 
ranges, of water-powers, and of unused busi- 


ness opportunities in hundreds of towns, which | 


are bound to take a new energy of growth. To 
make early use of these resources and oppor- 
tunities, and not to wait for others to take the 
lead, is the part of wise men today. 
* 

HAS BECOME OF THE 
WATERWAYS PROJECT? 

We hear nothing of late of the project, which 
greatly interested the people of the Northwest 
a few years ago, fora deep waterway from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic, through which 
the grain of our vast interior plains might 
reach the markets of the world without paying 
the high cost of railroad transportation. Three 
international conventions were held to promote 
this project while the movement was alive and 
active. The first met at St. Paul, and com- 
bined, with the idea of an open channel to the 
sea, that of freer trade relations between Can- 
ada and the United States. The second met 
in Toronto, and was devoted exclusively to the 
topic of ship and barge canals. At that con- 
vention the Canadian delegates surprised the 
Americans with schemes of which little had 
been heard, such as one for cutting a canal 
across Ontario between Georgian Bay and Lake 
Ontario, to shorten the passage from the North- 
western ports to the ocean by way of the St. 
Lawrence. The third convention was held in 
Cleveland. All these gatherings were largely 
attended by influential men from both coun- 
tries, and they produced one immediate and 
promising result, namely, the creation by Con- 
gress of a Government commission to study and 
report on the whole question of how best to 
open a water route for deep-draft vessels from 
the lakes to the Atlantic. That commission 
was appointed by President Cleveland, and 
after a year of work it made a report which 
recommended, first, a Government ship canal 
around the Falls of Niagara to prolong the ex- 
isting deep-water route from Duluth and Chi- 
cago as far eastward as Lake Ontario; and, sec- 
ond, the cutting of a canal either from Oswego 
to the Mohawk and down the Mohawk to the 
Hudson, or from a point on the St. Lawrence 
River across to Lake Champlain and thence to 
the Hudson by the enlargement of the old 
Whitehall Canal. Thereport of the commission 
caused the Canadians to lose interest in the 
project. Their hope had been that our Govern- 
ment could finally be induced to join with 
theirs in widening and deepening the system of 
short canals around the rapids in the St. Law- 
rence River, and thus make of that river the 
outlet to the sea, and of Montreal the great 
seaport for the grain exports of the West. The 
American idea in all these conventions was 
that, whatever route might be chosen for the 
canal, its eastern terminus must be New York. 

Perhaps it was owing to Canadian indiffer- 
ence that no more conventions have been held. 
First the political campaign of 1896, and later 
the Cuban question and the Spanish War, 
caused the deep waterways movement to fade 
out of the American mind, and of late the 
Nicaragua Canal scheme has measurably taken 
its place. It should not be abandoned, how- 





WHAT 


ever. It is of far more importance to the people 
of the United States that we should have a 
deep waterway from our great, populous and 
productive interior, than that a ship canal 





should be dug across Central America through 








foreign territory. But the waterway to the 
Northwest is only a patriotic idea, while the 
Nicaragua Canal is a gigantic speculation. 
There is no money for promoters in the one, 
but there is a great deal of money for them in 
the other. There will be ten or fifteen millions 
of dollars of profit for contractors if the Gov- 
ernment undertakes to build the Nicaragua 
Canal, to say nothing of the five millions which 
it is proposed to give to the old Maritime Com- 
pany for a concession which has almost expired. 
So the work of arousing public opinion in favor 
of the Nicaragua scheme has gone out at a 
lively rate for the past two years, with plenty 


| of money to keep it going, while the much more 
DEEP | 


important project of connecting the lakes and 
the Atlantic by aship channel has been allowed 
to go to sleep. 

If the Nicaragua Canal Bill comes up again 
in Congress, we hope that some senator from a 
Northwestern State will introduce as a substi- 
tute a bill for opening a ship canal from the 
grain fields of the Northwest to the ocean. 





* 
NORTHERN PACIFIC AND GREAT 
NORTHERN. 


In the whole domain of railroad financiering 
and management it would be impossible to find 
two more masterful and self-willed men than 
J. Pierpont Morgan and J.J. Hill. Each has 
been eminently successful, and each is accus- 
tomed to having his own way. When, about 
two years ago, these magnates agreed to pull 
together for the mutual benefit of the two great 
systems of railroads which they respectively 
control, no one who knew them believed that 
the rapprochement would he of long duration. 
According to Wall Street reports it is already 
ended and a condition of acute disagreement 
now exists between them. The cause of the 
breach is said to be the determination of the 
Northern Pacific to build branches into the 
hard-wheat belt of North Dakota, where the 
Jreat Northern now gets its most profitable 
traffic; and also the plan of the former company 
to construct a cut-off line from Missoula to the 
Columbia River, which will save about 200 miles 
in the present haul by way of Spokane, and give 
to the Northern Pacific as short a route to 
Portland and Puget Sound as that of its rival. 

The present line of the Northern Pacific west 
of Missoula was located for easy grades and 
economy in construction, rather than for short- 
ness. It follows the water-level route of the 
Pend d’Oreille River far northward of a direct 
westerly line, and then, having swung around 
Lake Pend d’Oreille, runs southwest to the junc- 
tion of the Snake River with the Columbia. 
Thence it turns to the northwest to reach Ta- 
coma and Seattle, and from Tacoma it runs 150 
miles almost due south to get to Portland. 
Thus long detours will be saved by the pro- 
posed direct line west from Missoula. 

A thorough occupancy of the productive 
wheat region of the Red River Valley appeared 
long ago to the Northern Pacific management 
to be good policy, but Mr. Hill was able 
to prevent any construction in pursuance of 
that policy until he had covered the Valley 
with his own lines. He once made an agree- 
ment with a former president of the Northern 
Pacific that all future lines he might build in 
Minnesota and North Dakota should have a 
north and south direction, while those of the 
Northern Pacific should be east and west lines. 
To make the two systems conform to this prin- 
ciple, the Northern Pacific traded its Casselton 
branch and its Pelican Rapids branch for a 
new line that Mr. Hill was building west from 
Wahpeton. The agreement was less than five 
years old, however, when Mr. Hill began to 
build west from Devil’s Lake, and pushed this 
line on to the Pacific Coast. 
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REAL ESTATE IN THE TWIN CITIES. 

There are thousands of people in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis who, during the last speculative 
boom, invested money in unimproved lots in 
the hope that they could sell them at an early 
date and realize a good profit. Nearly all such 
hopes have been grievously disappointed, as we 
well know. The owners of unimproved prop- 
erty, whether urban or suburban, have as a 
rule been put to serious inconvenience to make 
their deferred payments and to pay the annual 
taxes. Every time the painful tax-paying pro- 
cess becomes necessary, these holders have 
asked themselves whether it would not be bet- 
ter to abandon the property as a bad invest- 
ment, and thus cut off the constant drain upon 
their resources. In cases where such property 
has been mortgaged to Eastern money-lenders, 
—and these cases are very numerous—the hold- 
ers of the mortgages have been willing to re- 
new them because they know that a foreclosure 
sale would not bring them the amount of money 
originally loaned. 

We do not profess to possess any more wisdom 
concerning the possible future value of the im- 
mense number of vacant building-lots within 
the corporate limits of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis than is possessed by any man of average 
information our readers may meet with upon 
the street, but the question is an interesting 
one, and a discussion of it is not out of place. 
Of course, we all know that these two cities 
were over-platted beyond reason during the 
boom period, and that hundreds of acres were 
staked off into city lots which should have 
been allowed to remain in their original condi- 
tion of truck gardens and cow pastures. There 
are, however, many thousands of unimproved 
lots lying in districts of the two cities which 
are comparatively well bullt up and are reached 
by electric lines, and these lots are almost as 
much affected by the general paralysis in the 
real estate market as are those which are es- 
sentially suburban. It was thought afew years 
ago, that as soon as general business should re- 
vive there would be a fresh demand for build- 
ing-lots as investments. Business has revived, 
beyond question, and is now fairly good in all 
lines of trade; still, nobody wants to put money 
into vacant lots. Every man who has a cash 
reserve holds it tightly in the belief that he 
may soon need it in business operations; he is 
not tempted to invest in real estate, no matter 
what bargains may be offered him. This con- 
dition is not peculiar to the Twin Cities, but is 
general throughout the West. Is it a perma- 
nent condition, or will it change and will there 
be a renewal of the old eagerness to buy town 
and city lots? - 

It should be remarked that acraze for specu- 
lating in unimproved property always marks 
the culmination and speedy collapse of an epoch 
of general speculation. At the beginning of 
such an epoch, people put their spare cash into 
good interest-paying securities; a little later 
they are willing to take risks, and they buy 
shares of railway companies and other corpora- 
tions. The kind of property which takes their 
fancy is always portable and easily transfer- 
able. A real estate boom comes at a later day, 
and it always neglects farm lands and is con- 
fined to the little patches of the earth’s surface 
known as building-lots in towns and cities. 
These lots appreciate more rapidly in selling 
value during a general speculative movement 
than any other kind of property. They should 
not be called real estate, for there is in fact 
very little real value in them. What value 
they possess is an imaginary thing dependent 
upon the public belief that they will soon be 
required for building purposes. A town lot is 
good only to live upon or to do business upon; 
and if nobody wants to buy it: for these pur- 





poses, it has practically no value. The staking 
off of cow pastures and potato patches into 
thirty-foot front lots, and the selling of these 
lots for $200 to $500 each isa very fascinating 
kind of business, and a great deal more of it is 
done in speculative times than the actual con- 
dition and prospects of the towns and cities 
warrant. The surplus of such lots on the mar- 
ket speedily reduces the price, and the scramble 
to sell generally results in breaking down all 
values. 

It is our opinion, however, that all lots in 
the Twin Cities that can be conveniently 
reached by electric roads or steam lines, are 
worth holding and paying taxes on. This opin- 
ion is based on a faith that we are now close 
to the beginning of another great epoch of city 
growth, and the conditions which lead to it are 
as follows: 

First. The present population of these two 
cities is now comfortably maintained by the 
business they do; merchants and manufacturers 
are busy, and labor is very generally employed 
at fair wages. 

Second. The tendencies which produce the 
growth of cities all over the civilized world 
have not yet been exhausted. City life is still 
more comfortable and more attractive to most 
people than country life, and men and women 
who can see any way of earning a living in a 
city are still eager to abandon their old homes 
in the country. This tendency may be unrea- 
sonable, but it exists everywhere. 

Third. Minnesota, still a new State with 
immense undeveloped resources, is steadily 
growing in population and wealth, and will 
soon be able to maintain larger cities than it 
now possesses. 

Fourth. Directly contributory to the trade 
of the Twin Cities are the immense and half- 
developed prairie regions of North and South 
Dakota, which are capable of sustaining a much 
larger population than they now possess, and 
which have almost the only large areas of un- 
occupied land, that can be farmed without ir- 
rigation, to be found anywhere in the United 
States. Any growth of population and of busi- 
ness interests generally in those two States will 
be just as advantageous to St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis as would be an equal growth in the 
State of Minnesota. 

Fifth. West of the two Dakotas there is a 
stretch of over a thousand miles of country be- 
fore the Pacific Coast is reached. In all that 
immense area human beings can live and pros- 
per by one sort of industry or another. The 
population is very sparse, and there has been 
hardly more than a preliminary development 
of natural resources. The Twin Cities control 
the trade of all that region, with some compe- 
tition from Chicago and from the cities on the 
Pacific seaboard. During the next two decades 
there will undoubtedly be an addition of at 
least a million people to the present population 
living west of the western line of the Dakotas. 

Sixth. The new prospects which the recent 
war has opened of the great increase in Ameri- 
can commerce with Asia and with the islands 
of the Pacific, leads to the conclusion that very 
important commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests will grow up at Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, and other Coast ports, and that the re- 
sult will be an active trade movement between 
those places and the nearest large cities in the 
East. These cities are St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and they will necessarily reap great ad- 
vantages from the extension of American trade 
in the Orient. 

We believe, therefore, that all the circum- 
stances point to a new era of growth in the 
chief cities of Minnesota that will make an ac- 
tive demand for all building-lots not too remote 
from-the business centers. 








THERE is talk in Northern Pacific circles of 
the building of a branch line starting at Fertile, 
Minnesota, and running nearly due west to an 
intersection with the Jamestown Northern 
branch in North Dakota. It would run through 
wheat-fields all the way, and would cross four 
lines of the Great Northern. 

7 ad 7 

Cot. C. W. Mort, general emigration agent 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, has favored 
us with a sample of the celebrated German 
“Salle” barley grown in the Gallatin Valley, 
in Montana. The berries are the largest and 
plumpest we have ever seen, and they are re- 
markably white and clean. This barley is said 
to be the best in the world for malting pur- 
poses. It commands a premium over all other 
grades, and is much sought for by maltsters in 
England, Germany, and Sweden. 

++ aa ++ 

THERE is no reason why our Pacific Coast 
communities should fret about the building of 
an Isthmian canal by the Nicaragua or the 
Panama route. The wheat of California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington will continue to go 
around South America after a canal is built, 
rather than pay the canal tolls. With acanal, 
the East will ship its manufactured goods and 
machinery to China, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines; without one, factories will spring up in 
our Pacific States to supply the demands of the 
new Oriental commerce. 

ad 

THE new exemption and collection laws pro- 
posed by an organization of Minnesota retail 
grocers would result disastrously to thousands 
of worthy men and women. Laws that would 
permit a creditor to take practically alla man’s 
wages and to strip his home of furniture and 
clothing, holding his wife and children equally 
responsible for debt, are not the kind of laws 
wanted. The best remedy for grocers and 
other merchants is to sell for cash. If they 
trust, they do it knowingly, and they should 
not be given special protection. 

+ + -~ 

Tue building of the new Clearwater line of 
the Northern Pacific will be likely to lead to 
the development of a vineyard industry along 
the banks of that stream in Idaho. There are 
benches and plateaux on the river where the 
soil rests upon a foundation of basaltic rock al- 
most identical in character with that found in 
the famous wine districts along the Rhine. 
Grape-growing and wine-making have already 
been successfully tried by farmers near Lewis- 
ton, and the wine bears a close resemblance to 
that of the Rhine Country, much closer, in 
fact, than the California wine which is com- 
monly sold in German restaurants as ‘‘Rhein 
Wein.”’ 


++ ++ 


~- ++ + 


A PROMINENT South Dakota minister has 
made the discovery that many towns in the 
State are church poor. In a majority of in- 
stances the population affords only 125 persons 
for each church, and many of these are neither 
church-goers nor supporters. As aresult there 
are scores of half-starved churches that have 
to be maintained by outside charity. The rem- 
edy suggested is that the first church organized 
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in a place shall have exclusive possession of the 
field until the population of the town exceeds 
500, or until the church becomes self-support- 
ing. Such a movement would doubtless receive 
encouragement from the business men of every 
small community, who now find it necessary to 
give liberally of their means to local church 
societies generally. 

STRANGE news comes from the Puget Sound 
Country now and then. The latest informa- 
tion is to the effect that oyster ‘‘cocktails”’ are 
to be prepared there and shipped broadcast 
over the Union. We have known of whisky 
cocktails and several other concoctions of like 
nature, but oyster cocktails——! A Tacoma pa- 
per says that the new industry deals in Puget 
Sound bivalves, catsup, vinegar, salt and pep- 


competition cuts down prices in all lines of 


trade, and mining is not much more brilliant a 
business than brick-making. All parts of the 
country should participate, to some extent at 
least, in the benefits of the low rate of interest 
which the East is enjoying. 
> + ++ 
THE current number of this magazine marks 
the seventeenth mile-post in its history. Dur- 
ing all these years it has done what it could do 
to bring about the settlement and development 
of the Northwestern country. It hasseen this 
great empire grow from a few hundred thou- 
sands of people to seven millions or more; it 
has witnessed the transformation of forests 


| into wheat-fields and orchards; it has looked 


per, but not a drop of alcohol in any form. The | 


food is described as wholesome and palatable, 
and it is said that there is a growing demand 
for it. 
+ + ++ 
Culler ENGINEER McHEnry, of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, has invented a water-tank 


which promises to do away with the old-fash- | 


ioned reservoirs now seen at every station in 
the country. His invention consists of asmall, 
submerged tank in a well or in a water-pit, the 
tank holding just enough to filla tender. In 
this tank is a piston-head on top of the water. 
Steam is forced by pipe upon the top of this 
piston-head, pressing upon the water and forc- 
ing it up through a pipe tothe tender. This 
saves, not only the costly superstructures now 
so common, but also the necessity of employing 
a man to care for the tank and the pumping 
machinery. Fourteen of the new tanks have 
recently been putin on the Northern Pacific, 
and one is in use on the Duluth, Mesaba & 
Northern Road. 
~>-_ + + 

A STILLWATER, Minn., correspondent ad- 
vances astrong argument against the Christ- 
mas-tree habit. He has taken pains to gather 
statistics respecting the annual consumption 
of spruce and fir trees in the State for holiday 
use, and finds that the very flower of our forests 
is being cut down at the rate of 300,000 trees a 
year. If we plant one tree on two square rods, 
he says, or eighty trees to the acre, there would 
be 51,200 trees on a section of land. These 
trees, if planted when they are five or six years 
old and properly cared for thereafter, would 
each make 125 feet of lumber at the very least 
twenty-five years after they were planted, or 
10,000 feet per acre, or 6,400,000 feet per section 
of one square mile. According to this theory 
we are every year wasting in Christmas-trees 
what would in twenty-five years make 37,500,000 
feet of merchantable lumber. The Christmas- 
tree is acherished heirloom and a delight to the 


small folk, but it appears to be a luxury that | 


will soon go the way of the old-fashioned yule- 
log and other things that we have outgrown. 
THE current bank discount rate in Montana 
and Idaho is still ten per cent. This is too 
high, and it isa heavy burden upon trade and 
enterprise. It rests upon an old custom, and 





not upon the present condition of the money | 
| for the year 1898 shows that 17,161 vessels passed 


market. In the East there is plenty of money 
seeking borrowers at three to five per cent. 
Nearly al] the great railway companies have 
replaced their old six-and seven-per cent bonds 
with bonds bearing only four per cent interest. 
Seven per cent would now be a fair rate in the 
Far West. In the old times, when merchants 


in the Rocky Mountains made 100 per cent 
profit on their goods, and when miners took 
wealth out of the earth by the shovelful, no- 
body complained at paying one or even two per 
cent a month for the use of money; but now 





with pleased eyes upon thousands of populous 
towns, cities and villages that now dot the sur- 
face of territory which, only a few years ago, 
was plain, prairie, or mountain waste. It is 
something to have lived in such times; it is 
much more to have been an active, and we trust 
an influential, factor in promoting the wonder- 
ful advancement that has been made in all 
lines of human progress. 
- Saal aad 

A VERY cranky individual, who is too timid 
to sign his name to his own diatribe, and evi- 
dently too ignorant to appreciate the difference 
between art and fact, has sent a letter to us in 
which he takes exceptions to our cover illustra- 
tion in the December NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
It was a winter scene, in which wolves are seen 
prowling about a lone log-cabin in some iso- 
lated portion of the Great Northwest. The 
critic—who was too timid to father his criti- 
cism, and too rude to voice his protest in court- 
eous phraseology—objects to the pictureon the 
ground that the ill-informed people of the East 
will think that our division of the Union is 
overrun with horrid animals, and that snow 
and wolves and other beastly things are terrors 
we live in dread of the year round. 

7 ~- + 

OBJECTIONS of this nature are now illogical. 
Time was, perhaps, when the suppression of 
certain facts might be regarded as politic; but 
that day is past. The Northwest is no longer 
an unbroken wilderness. It is no more the 
home of wolves and wild cats than are the for- 
ests of Maine, the woods and ranges of New 
York, the mountains of Pennsylvania, the tim- 
bered and hilly regions of Missouri and the en- 
tire South, or many portions of Ohio. Wedo 
not have as much snow as they have in the 
East, nor do we have so many and so severe 
storms. Our illustration would be just as ap- 
plicable to the State of New York as it is to 
any one of the Northwestern States. It wasa 
winter scene, pure and simple—graphic, it may 
be, but not a flaming placard of the fact that 
there are still a few harmless coyotes in the 
mountains and woods of this vast region, and 
possibly a mountain-lion or two, an occasional 
deer, several unclassified goats, and a few geese. 


The East knows the West pretty thoroughly by |- 


this time, and there is no longer need of resort- 
ing to the thinly-disguised subterfuges of days 
gone by. 


2 2 2 


THE report of operations on the Sault Canal 


through the waterway in the 241 days of open 
water—three per cent more than was reported 
for 1897. The tonnage aggregated 21,234,664, 
an increase of twelve per cent. Of this tonnage, 
coal showed an increase of twenty-nine per 
cent, amounting to 3,776,450 tons; iron ore an 
increase of ten per cent, the total being 11,- 
706,960 tons; wheat and grain, eleven per cent, 
bringing the total to 88,418,480 bushels; and 
lumber eleven per cent, the total being 895,485,- 
000 feet. Pig-iron increased eighty-five per cent, 





but the total was only 250,170 tons. The only 
decrease is one of thirteen per cent in flour, the 
total amounting to only 7,778,043 barrels. The 
valuation of this immense tonnage is given as 
about $220,000,000. These figures confirm the 
oft-repeated statement that the Sault is the 
greatest canal in the world in point of tonnage. 
It draws its traffic from only a minor portion of 
the United States and Canada, and it is open 
but nine months in the year, yet its tonnage is 
more than double that of the Suez Canal, 
which is never closed and which is supported 
by the maritime traffic of the whole world. 
~>-— + + 

Ir the movement to create a health resort in 
the coniferous forests of Northern Minnesota 
is to be crowned with success, the first thing 
the associated doctors having it in charge need 
to do is to take it far away from speculators 
who have axes to grind. The ten physicians 
appointed by the State Homoeopathic and Allo- 
pathic associations to consider the practicabil- 
ity of such a resort, have decided in favor of a 
tract of land twelve miles square near Walker 
in Cass County, near the scene of the recent 
Indian disturbance. It is plainly intimated 
that either State or Government aid will be 
needed, and that a good deal of the land in 
question is owned by prominent persons who 
are, as a matter of course, deeply interested in 
unloading it—not for health purposes, but for 
money. The tract proposed includes Kabegona 
and Steamboat bays, Goose Island, Otter Tail 
Point, and all the land where the Indian 
Agency stands. It is estimated that $100,000 
will be required in order to set aside necessary 
reservation holdings. A balsamic health-re- 
serve of this character would be a good thing, 
but it is a matter the State should deal with, 
and one in which speculators should have 
naught to do. 

-~-_ + + 

ONE meets a number of former Northern Pa- 
cific officials in the Wall Street district in New 
York. Henry Villard is back from his travels 
in Europe and Africa, and again occupies his 
old apartment on 57th Street. His office is on 
Broad Street, and his principal corporation 
interests are in the Edison Company and the 
Milwaukee Street Railway Company. Thomas 
F. Oakes still lives in his handsome country 
place at Mamaroneck on the Sound. Colonel 
Lamborn, the former land commissioner, lives 
in West 22d Street, and is settling the estate of 
his deceased brother, who left him a handsome 
fortune. N.C. Thrall is with the Southern 
Pacific in its offices in the Mills Building, and 
holds, under Mr. Crocker, a position similar to 
that which he held under Mr. Oakes in St. 
Paul. Barker, the old general auditor, is ina 
steel-rail firm. H.C. Davis, who used to run 
over the road as a special agent to show the 
country to parties of distinguished people who 
were looking for investments, is with a large 
firm of brokers in Wall Street that has many 
Northwestern customers. Baxter, the old treas- 
urer, is in a new line of business. George Earl 
is now both secretary and treasurer. The of- 
fices of the Northern Pacific are now back in 
the Mills Building, whence the receivers moved 
them to 45 Wall Street. Colonel Lamont, the 
vice-president, is in charge except during Pres- 
ident Mellen’s occasional visits to New York, 
and the offices are usually as quiet as a country 
church. There is no fever of enterprise and 
speculation pervading them now, as there was 
in the old times. Wm. Nelson Cromwell, who 
was the lawyer for the receivers, and who did 
most of the legal work on the reorganization 
plan, is American counsel for the New Panama 
Canal Company, a French corporation which 
has taken up the old De Lesseps scheme and is 
pushing the canal to completion. 
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A SCIENCE THAT MAKES 
NATURE HER OWN DOCTOR. 








Now and then there comes to the great pub- 
lic an announcement of a new discovery or 
invention, and the first impulse is to consider 
it a remarkable innovation—a wonderful leap 
forward. Then the new thing is studied and 
the history of it is made known, with the re- 
sult, perhaps, that it is found to be the final 
step in a long and slow growth. So well estab- 
lished is this truth, that public opinion has 
learned to estimate the worth of newly her- 
alded inventions and discoveries by judging 
whether they are in the proper and natural line 
of development expected from any art or science 
or philosophy. 

There is no intention of decrying any valu- 
able system for benefiting the human race, 
physically or otherwise, but it cannot be de- 
nied that “faith cure,’’ ‘‘Christian science” 
and other such systems are believed by the 
great mass of people tocontain at least as much 
humbug as good sense. The mental healers, 
faith-curists, metaphysicians—whatever their 
names may be—have gone further than the 
public is yet willing to follow. The philosophy 
upon which to base their pretensions is not yet 
established. 

But here is ‘‘Osteopathy,” another claimant 
for recognition in the field of healing. It does 
not claim novelty in its philosophy. It makes 
cures, but it explains them upon principles no 
one has ever denied. Wherein, then, is it new, 
or worthy of attention? 

In this: It asserts that the old principles 
can be followed much further than has been 
hitherto the practice. It claims that study 
and knowledge and skill will enable the osteo- 
path to discover and to remove causes of dis- 
ease as readily as the new X-rays enable the 
surgeon to find and to take out the buried 


bullet that the probe used to miss. The old | 


surgeon was skillful, but he couldn’t see through 





the flesh and bone; the new surgeon can. | 


So with the osteopath. If he could not find 
the cause of a malady, he could no more treat 
it successfully than his brother physician. Just 
as the X-ray apparatus gives the modern sur- 
geon new eyes, new facts, and hence new power, 
80 does the right point of view, the thorough 
study of anatomy and physiology, give the os- 
teopath new eyes, new facts, and new powers. 

The great difference is in knowing how to 
look and what to look for. Suppose you have 
an electric system of lights or bells in your 
house. It ceases to work rightly, and you fail 
to find the trouble. Then you call in the elec- 
trician. He has studied—has practiced elec- 
tricity, and he knows. He finds the trouble at 
once, sets the disordered system in order, and 
the lights glow, the bells ring again. 

So with the practitioner of osteopathy. He 
knows how the system should look and act and 
work. He can compare the disordered ap- 
paratus with that which is normal. He makes 
the abnormal normal—and the light of life is 
rekindled. 

‘What is ‘Osteopathy?’’’ we asked Secretary 
D. E. Kerr of the Illinois College of Osteopathy, 
Surgery and Medicine, at his office in the big 
building at No. 167 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
where the college is located. 

‘*‘What is it?’ he replied tersely. ‘It is the 
science that makes Nature her own doctor—a 
science we explain fully and gladly to all who 
care enough about it to call upon us or to cor- 
respond with us concerning it.”’ 

‘‘Do you use medicine?”’ 

“No. AJl great authorities practically admit 
that drugs are only a means of “fighting fire 
with fire’’—a poison with poison. In disinfect- 
ion, in antiseptic practice, whether in general 
medicine or surgery, modern medical progress 
is wholly in favor of simple, every-day cleanli- 








SHOWING FOUR OF THE TWELVE OPERATING 'ROIMS IN THE ILLINOIS COLLEGE-OF OSTEOPATHY. 


ness, good soap, and pure hot water, as against 

those drugs which used to be thought most 
| potent. Soap and water do not act as drugs; 
| they remove foreign matter—whatever clogs, 

disorders, crowds or disarranges the external 

system. Osteopathy also removes whatever 
| disorders the system; and it is founded on the 
| Same simple, direct, and conclusive reasoning 
that bids a physician wash a patient who is 
not clean.”’ 

‘Is osteopathy at all like the Swedish move- 
ment cure, or Christian science, or any of the 
| other faith-cures that might be named?”’ 
| “It isnot. It is based on a thorough knowl- 





LIDA E. GREEN, M. D., D. 0., IN CHARGE OF OP- 
ERATING DEPARTMENT ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
OF OSTEOPATHY. 

Doctor Green is a graduate of the Women's Med- 
ical College, now the Northwestern University, at 
Evanston, Ll. 

| edge of human anatomy, and the fact that 

| nature works her own cures, in the majority of 

| cases, when intelligently assisted. It is doubt- 
less true that confidence in anything, whether 
it be treatment for disease or in one’s ability 
to succeed in a business career, has a whole- 
some effect; but the public is not yet ready to 
believe that bruises, fractures, and dislocations 
can be remedied by faith alone. Neither do we 
use the massage treatment—nor instruments, 
mechanical appliances, electricity, magnetism, 
hypnotism, etc.” 

“Do you guarantee a cure?”’ 

‘No. Only charlatans do that. We locate 
the seat of trouble, and then try to restore the 
impaired system to normal and harmonious 
action. Ifa patient’s case is hopeless, we tell 
him so. Osteopathy has wrought many re- 
markable cures, but we do not claim that our 
method of treatment is infallible.” 

“Are the treatments severe? Can children 
and feeble persons endure it?”’ 

“There is nothing in it that cannot be en- 
dured perfectly well by any one. It takes 
about thirty minutes to give a treatment, and 
it is not torture.”’ 

“Can you tell upon examination how long it 
will take to bring about a cure in each case?”’ 

‘*We can tell whether we can cure the patient 
or not,’’ Mr. Kerr replied, ‘‘but we cannot be 
positive as to the time required until the 
patient has been under our care a while.”’ 

‘Have you a sanitarium, and can board and 
rooms be obtained at the same?”’ 

‘‘We have the only osteopathic sanitarium 
in the world. Patients have all the advantages 
ofahome. The constant increase of our work 
has rendered this sanitarium imperative. Our 
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object has always been to lead in the teaching 
and practicing of this new science, and the 
sanitarium is another advanced step taken by 
us. It being conducted under the auspices 
of this college is sufficient guarantee of its 
merit. If you wish to visit it, you will find it 
at 2631 N. Robey St., Ravenswood, Chicago. I 
will give youa letter of introduction to the 
resident physician and manager, L. M. Ellis, 
me Ds a OC” 

‘‘How many operators do you employ?”’ 

‘More than any other osteopathic institu- 
tion.’’ 

“To what do you attribute this rapid growth 
in the short time your college has been estab- 
lished?” 

‘‘How we have grown to such immense pro- 
portions in so short a time, without advertis- 
ing, is accounted for by the fact that we never 
take cases we cannot cure. We effect these 
cures as quickly as possible, and our courses of 
treatment are very thorough. By this you will 
understand that we do not rush treatments; on 
the contrary, we require more time than any 
other institution—an advantage which patients 
fully appreciate, and one that accounts largely 
for our almost phenomenal growth. We take 
time and pains to bring about the desired re- 
sult—which means restoration to health and 
well-being.’’ 

“What opportunity do you offer to young 
men and women to study osteopathy as a pro- 
fession?”’ 


j= 








MICROSCOPICAL, HISTOLOGICAL, AND PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY IN THE ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
OF OSTEOPATHY. 


‘The Illinois College of Osteopathy, Surgery | supply. It is safe to say that no other system 


and Medicine offers opportunities to men and 
women that are unequaled. Upon this point 
we encourage the closest investigation. The 


demand for osteopaths far exceeds the supply; | where prejudice still prevents the practice of | 
| attend four terms of five months each, be of 


itis the only profession that is not overcrowded. 
Any one desiring to enter the profession should 
come to Chicago and become acquainted with 
our teachers, practitioners, and patients. 
Among the latter are some of the most promi- 
nent people of Chicago.”’ 

“Is there a good field for the practice of os- 
teopathy in the various localities of the United 
States?” 


‘That question is answered sufficiently well 
in the statement already made—that the de- | 


mand for osteopaths is far greater than the 





of treatment ever leaped into so great popular- 
ity in so shorta time. There are calls for osteo- 
pathic physicians everywhere —even in States 


our profession.”’ 

‘What are the requirements for entering 
your college?”’ 

‘*Well, the conditions are the same as are laid 
down by the Illinois State Board of Health for 
all medical colleges in good standing. Students 
possessing high school diplomas need not take 
an examination to comply with entrance re- 
quirements; and any student that fails to pass 
the entrance examination can join our prepar- 
atory class during the first year and fit himself 
for entrance requirements at no additional cost. 





CHEMICAL LABORATORY, WITH “FRESHMAN’’ APPARATUS, IN THE ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF 
OSTEOPATHY. 








Students may enter September 1, December 1, 
March 1, June 1, or at any time under special 
arrangements. The special postgraduate course 
begins on the first of June. To obtain the de- 
gree of Diplomat of Osteopathy students must 


good moral character, dissect one lateral half of 
the human body, attend the osteopathic clinics 
daily for three terms, attend upon Cook County 
Hospital and other clinics, be present and assist 
at six cases of accouchment, and have satisfac- 
tory standing in all final examinations. To 
obtain the decree of Doctor of Medicine a stu- 
dent must be twenty-one years of age, attend 
four annual courses of lectures of eight months 
each, possess a good moral character, dissect a 
completer cadaver, and attend clinics for three 
years. The magazines and newspapers of Chi- 
cago have taken it upon themselves to investi- 
gate us and our methods pretty thoroughly, 
and it is with pleasure that we are able to refer 
to any one of them respecting our rather rigor- 
ous requirements. Two thousand or more per- 
sonal references could be furnished if they were 
desired.”’ 

This brief, but very interesting, interview 
covers a good deal of ground. It shows that 
osteopathy is a practical—an altogether reason- 
able and scientific, profession. Its students are 
required to undergo a more thorough training, 
perhaps,—certainly as thorough,—than those 
of any other school of practice. Its students 
have again and again offered to rest their 
claims to recognition upon the results of 
an examination, in competition with so-called 
“regular”? physicians, in the regular courses 
in anatomy, chemistry, physiology, and thera- 
peutics. In a few years they have won their 
way to successful practice in six States; and 
of all the colleges that have sent forth these 
men and women of a new school, it is only 
just to say that the Illinois Collegé of Osteop- 
apthy, Surgery and Medicine ranks first and 
has achieved the grandest record. Its reputa- 
tion is national. The stand it has taken in de-: 
manding of its graduatesa much more thorough 
education than can be procured elsewhere, has 
made it-the standard institution of its kind in 
America. Believing that the science is worthy 
of the ;best that education can ’give it, the 
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managers have spared no expense in either 
equipment or faculty. There are chemical, 
histological, pathological, bacteriological, an- 
atomical, minor surgical, and obstetrical labora- 
tories, handsome lecture-rooms, an osteopathic 
sanitarium that is destined to become famous, 
and at present the only one in the world, and 


every facility for study that the most perfectly | 
| heart. 


organized institution can supply. A number 
of osteopathic colleges that attempted to com- 
pete with this high-grade institution found it 
impossible to do so and have in consequence 
reduced their tuition as a special inducement 
to students; but the reputation of the Illinois 
college and infirmary is too firmly established 
to be in any way affected; indeed, it has grown 
to a point where it requires a larger number of 
operators than any similar college in existence. 
Marvelous cures have been wrought—obstinate 
diseases have been vanquished. Diptheria has 
been cured in a few hours; and paralysis, rheu- 
matism, lumbago, sciatica, dyspepsia, heart- 
disease, and other ailments without number, 
have been treated so successfully as to excite 
wonderment. Can a new school of practice 
present better credentials? 
JusTIn A. MONTCRIEF. 
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HE LOVED HIS NELLIE. 
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“My Darling! 





These tender words were | 


printed in large letters on the dashboard of a | 


big truck in the street. The thoroughfare was 
jammed with vehicles, and drivers were filling 
the air with profanity. 


But the driver of this particular truck, the | 


Tacoma ( Wash.) Ledger says, sat silent and mo- 
tionless. No word of his offended the ears of 


| 


“You seem to take things very easy in this | 


blockade.”’ 

“Yes, mister; I’m used to ’em,’’ was the la- 
conic reply. 

“T notice that you have a name for your 
truck.” 

“Yes,” and the stoical man’s face brightened 
and assumed an expression born of a tender 
‘““My darling was my dear little daugh- 
ter. She’s dead now. Just before she died— 
but you don’t care to hear any part of this——”’ 

‘Indeed I do,’’ interrupted the listener. 

‘Well, you see, it was this way: Nellie, my 
darling, took sick, and we couldn’t save her; 
but just before she died, she put her little arms 
around my neck and whispered in my ear: 

‘**Papa, your Nellie is going to die. Please 
promise me that you will be kind and good to 
old Joe, and don’t swear at him. Will you do 
that for me?’ 

‘“‘Well, sir, I used to be pretty tough and 
rough, 1nd I would curse with the best of ’em; 
but,’ and the man’s voice trembled, ‘‘I loved 
my Nellie, and—and, sir, I kept my word. 
That’s going on three years now, but I haven’t 
cussed once since. That’s why I’ve named my 
truck ‘My Darling.’ It always reminds me of 
my Nellie and her sweet blue eyes.”’ 

Just then the blockade was raised, and ‘‘My 
Darling’’ rumbled on. 

* 

KILLING MONTANA WOLVEs.—It is said that 
wolves and coyotes are becoming very numerous 
and quite bold in all parts of Northern Mon- 
tana. Recently the stockmen of the Flat Creek 
range organized a drive and scoured a section 
of country about ten miles wide and twenty 
miles long. Twenty-four mounted men and 





the patient, plodding beast over which he held | several packs of trained hounds participated in 


the reins. During the din of curses a cautious 
man stepped forward and inquired: 


ALEXANDER McDOUGALL, General Manager. 





the batteau, which lasted all day, and over fifty 
scalps were secured. 


JAPANESE STUDENTS IN TACOMA SCHOOLS. 
The city of Tacoma, Wash., has just admitted 
three Japanese boys, ranging in age from fifteen 
to seventeen years, to her public schools. None 
of the three can speak English so as to be un- 
derstood, and two have no knowledge of the 
language. The boys have been in the country 


about six months. 
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ufacture. Get the improved. No 
tacks required. To avoid imita- 
tions.notice script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


EDELSTAED| 


ec Stationers, 


tetmttenst | 
91 E. Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN, 
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WE FURNISH COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITS. 


Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Lithographers and Printers. 







We are acknowledged to be the leading house of 
the entire Northwest for 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDs, 


STOCK CERTIFICATES, CHECKS, 
and all classes of ENGRAVED WORK. 
@ Write us for Prices and Samples. 
Agentsfor  Wernicke Elastic Bookeases 
and 


Globe Card Index Files. 


Send for catalogue. 


D. E. FORD, Superintendent. 


AMERICAN STEEL BARGE CO.,, 
<= Dry Dock Proprietors, Ship Builders, Marine and Stationary Engine Builders.‘ 


Contractors and 





Builders of 
Structural 
Iron Work ~- 


of all kinds, 
INCLUDING 


Bridges, 
Girders, 
Refuse 
Burners, 
etc., etc. 
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Plant covers 


Twenty-nine 
Acres. 


We have the 
Largest and 





Best equipped 
Machine Shop 
at the Head of 
the Lakes. 
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The above cut shows the mammoth Wellman-Seaver Engineering Co. Cantilever Gantry Crane constructed by the 
American Steel Barge Co. in our works at West Superior, Wisconsin. 


Send Us Specifications of Your Requirements. 


AMERICAN STEEL BARGE COMPANY, 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 
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PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 

“I The Riverside Fiber Company is 
considering three sites for a big 
sulphide plant at Appleton. A 
plant of thirty tons’ capacity will be erected as soon 
as the location is settled. 


Tel eT eCeTeerer 


It is reported that the Kaukauna Fiber Company’s 
plant at Kaukauna is to be doubled in capacity. 


The Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company has been 


incorporated and has ordered equipment for a plant 
at Merrill. It is expected to be able to start about 
January lL. 

Oshkosh’s new city library building will be 80x86 
feet in dimensions, three stories high, fire-proof, have 
steam heat and all modern improvements, and cost 


$40,000 without furnishings or fittings. 


There promises to be more logs put in on the Wis- 


consin River and its tributaries this winter than there 
has been in any one season since the winter of 1891-92. 


Hauling has already commenced, and the prospect is 
that the season will be a very profitable one for the 
loggers. 


Not content with being one of the largest manu- 


facturing towns for its size in the country, Eau Claire 
now aspires to bea college town, and a movement is 
said to be on foot to have Ripon College transferred to 


the Chippewa River town. The city of Eau Claire has 
offered $200,000 for the removal of the college to that 
place. 


The Great Northern will erect a 3,(00,000-bushel ele- 
vator plant in Superior equipped with first-class elec- 
trical apparatus, and Spencer Kellogg of Buffalo, N. 
Y., will put up a million-bushel elevator. Another 
one will be built next spring by a Casselton. N.D., 
concern. The City of Superior is showing a remarkable 
degree of prosperity. 





It is reported that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway is preparing to build to Superior. Three 
routes are under consideration: from Romadka, in 


Clark County; from Chippewa Falls or Menomonie; 
or, what is believed to be the favored one, from Still- 
water up the 8t. Croix Valley. Large shops would 
probably be erected in Superior in the event of the 


extension being made. 





Minnesota, 


The mills of Winona cut this season a total of 114,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. 





New Prague is to have a new flour-mill to cost $10,- 
000. Itisa big mill town. 





The St. Paul Furniture Company has just made a 
shipment to Juneau, Alaska. 





Redwood County has so few paupers that a poor- 
house and a poor-farm are no longer needed. 


The Journal figures up a total of $30,000 expended in 
improvements at Lanesboro last yetr. 


It is predicted that the village of Albany, near St. 
Cloud, will indulge in a building boom this year. 

During the season of 1898 the Minneapolis lumber- 
mills cut 471,150,011 feet of lumber, 75,582,850 lath, and 
104,172,750 shingles. 


The production of flour in Minneapolis in 1898 will 
be above 14,000,000 barrels. Five years ago the highest 
total made was 9,000,000 barrels. 





They anticipate a lively season at Winnebago City 
for 1899. Four good brick blocks, twenty or thirty 
residences, and a $10,000 church are already assured. 


Two hundred and fifty-three miles of new railway 
was constructed in this State last year—the largest 
new railway mileage shown by any State in the Union. 


It is now decided that President Hill of the Great 
Northern will build a new, but smaller. hotel on the 
site formerly occupied by Hotel Lafayette on Lake 
Minnetonka. 


The Northwest Paper Company at Cloquet expects 
to put in an extensive electric lighting plant for its 











paper-mill in the course of a few months. The com- 
pany contemplates furnishing light for the town also. 
Water-power will be used. 


A large mass-meeting of the citizens of Mora was 
held at the town hall recently, at which it was unani- 
mously voted to offer a bonus fora flouring-mill. A 
committee of five was appointed to push the matter to 
completion. 


The shipments of the Lake Superior iron mines dur- 
ing 1895 was 13,650,788 tons as compared with 12,215,645 
tons for 1897, thus breaking the best previous record 
for one season by nearly 1,500,000 tons. The Mesaba 


.Range, with a total of 4.604,912 tons, furnished one- 


third of the amount. 


The development of Northern Minnesota goes on 
winter and summer. Itis reported that a large saw- 
mill with all modern improvements will be built at 
the mouth of the Big Fork on Rainy River this coming 
season. The machinery is now being purchased, and 
the work on the timber will begin early next spring. 
The new company expects to send its lumber to West- 
ern markets over the new road now being built tocon- 
nect with the Winnipeg & Southeastern, as well as 
supplying its share of the local demand. 


North Dakota. 


It is reported that plans have been completed for 
twelve new brick buildings in Wells. 


An opera-house and hall will be erected in Lakota 
next spring by the A. O. U. W. fraternity. It will cost 
$10,000. 


Bottineau will soon have a new $10,000 schoolhouse, 
and Sheldon’'s new school building is completed and 
now in use. 


Building operations promise to be pretty lively in 
Bismarck next season. Several large brick business 
blocks are already talked of. 


It is now proposed to build another and finer opera- 
house in Fargo. Itis to cost $45,000. A shirt factory 
and a rendering plant are also projected. 


Wahpeton looks back on the old year with commend- 
able pride. Many new residences were erected, and 
increased business facilities and public improvements 
add to the total advancement made. 


Grand Forks people continue to look forward into 
the future with strong confidence. The year 1898 saw 
great progress in all the city’s industries, and there is 
a fine prospect for still larger growth in 1899. 


It is said that the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany will erect a building of its own in Fargo. The 
company maintains a large force of operators there, 
as it is one of the busiest and most important dispatch 
and transfer points in the Northwest. 


A good deal of store-building is projected through- 
out the State for next season. Grand Forks, Fargo, 
Leeds, Devils Lake, Valley City, Wahpeton, Hillsboro, 
Aneta, Walhalla and many other towns are either 
putting up new business houses or planning for them 
in the spring. 


Fargo Masons are enthusiastic over their projected 
temple building. At a recent meeting the Scottish 
Rite members subscribed $10,000, which makes the total 
amount now pledged from all sources about $33,000. It 
is proposed to erect a temple for the use of the Order at 
acost of $40,000 to $50,000, the building to be one of the 
finest temples of the kind in the Northwest. The 
building will be used exclusively by the Masons. 


South Dakota. 


Pukwana is to have a new hall. 


A big foundry and machine-shop is being erected in 
Canton 


Home capital will establish a steam brick factory in 
Aberdeen. 


Lincoln County bonds have been voted for the erec- 
tion of a new court-house to cost $25,000. 


The foundry and machine-works of Rapid City are 
now in operation again, after a long shut-down. This 
is the largest shop in the Hills, and employs a large 
force of men. 


An interesting piece of engineering is soon to be un- 
dertaken on what is known as Sheep Canyon near 
Edgemont. At this point there isa Burlington Rail- 
way bridge, 748 feet long and 126 feet high, which spans 
the gulch. Itismadeof heavy timber bolted together, 
and is a fine piece of work. This bridge is to be taken 
down, and the gulch filled in with dirt. It will require 
300,000 yards of material, and all of it will be handled 





with teams and scrapers, requiring ten months of 
work. It will cost about $130,000, and be equal to build- 
ing forty miles of railroad of average heavy grade. 


The Barrett property, consisting of over 100 acres 
within the city limits of Deadwood. was sold recently 
to a Detroit and Deadwood mining syndicate for $125,- 
000. A tunnel on this property has been run 280 feet, 
disclosing a twenty-five-foot vertical of native copper 
of ten to sixteen per cent to the ton. Gold-bearing 
rock, assaying $9.50 to the ton, free-milling, has also 
been encountered. It is the determination of the new 
owners to fully develop the property, and shipments 
are expected to be made to the smelter within ninety 
days. This sale is the most important mining trans- 
fer ever made in the Black Hills. 


The Keystone Miner, published in the Southern 
Black Hills, says that the Harney Peak Company has 
sent a man there for the purpose of getting out a car- 
load of spodumene for shipment to Omaha, where it 
will be used for the purpose of giving fine finish to the 
finest grades of wall-paper. Spodumene isarare min- 
eral, and it is obtained in quantities in but one other 
place in the United States. It is found in crystals, 
and, so far as is known, the largest crystals heretofore 
found in this country was obtained at Norwich, Mass., 
and measured sixteen and one-half inches in length 
by ten inches in girth. At the Etta mine, where the 
Harney Peak Company's agent is getting out the car- 
load for shipment, the spodumene is found in crystals 
very much resembling large logs, one of which is said 
to have measured thirty-two feet in length by four 
feet or more in girth. 


Montana. 


It is said that a $50,000 stamp-mill is now in course of 
construction at Gilt Edge. 


The Holland Irrigation Canal Company at Big Tim- 
ber has secured a bond for its contract to construct a 
large canal for the State Arid Land Commission. The 
whole involves an expenditure of $750,000. 


According to the Ft. Benton River Press, the value of 
thse wool-and-mutton output of Northern Montana for 
the year 1898 was over three million dollars. About 
14,000,000 pounds of Wool was shipped during the season 
at an average price of fifteen cents, and the million 
dollars’ worth of mutton which was shipped will swell 
the sum to $3,000,000. 


In the counties of Cascade, Choteau, Gallatin, Park, 
and Carbon, twenty-two coal-mines are operated 
which produce an annual product of 1,434,858 tons 
valued at $2,897,408, and giving employment to 2,337 
men. There were also produced in the State 64,499 tons 
of coke, valued at $521,242 250, allof which supply was 
taken by State smelters. 


One of the richest strikes made in the West is re- 
ported from the First Shot mine in Jefferson County, 
at the head of Rocker Creek. The property is owned 
and operated by County Attorney Lyous and Sheriff 
Sherlock. A week ago they shipped several sacks, 
containing in all 700 pounds, which netted $1,160. On 
Thursday they came to Butte with a lot of samples, 
which they had assayed with the following results: 
Twenty ounces in gold, 1,194 ounces in silver, sixty-five 
per cent lead, and a trace of copper. Total value, 
$1,146.90. They claim that there is a large amount of 
this ore in sightin the mine. The lead is a wide one, 
and the width of the pay-streak from which the above 
sample was taken is fully one foot. The First Shot 
mine is located about three miles north of the Eva 
May property.—Bulte Western Mining World. 


The Butte Miner says that mining operations in 
Butte during the past year have been the largest ever 
known in the history of Silver Bow County. “A min- 
ing-camp that has paid approximately $10,000,000 in 
dividends in the past year, and with sufficient ore 
reserves in sight to keep up its production for years to 
come, gives little indication of ‘petering’ out in the 
near future,” the Miner thinks. The combined depth 
of the mines of Silver Bow County have reached the 
enormous total of 49,075 feet, or nearly nine miles and 
a quarter. In the past twelve months 8,512 feet of new 
sinking has been done, and with indication of greater 
activity for the approaching year. According to Dep- 
uty Mine Inspector Hunter's annual report, there 
were employed 6,548 men in the mines of the camp dur- 
ing the past year. This number of men, at the rate of 
$3.50 per day or shift, received monthly $687,540, and, 
allowing four individuals to a family, 25,192 people 
were supported from the labors at the mines. Inaddi- 
tion to this must be added the large number of men 
employed at the smelter and concentrating plants in 
the camp. It is probable that 2,000 men are soem- 
ployed, and this number of wage-earners support 
about 8,000 people and increase the pay-roll an addi- 
tional $126,000. This amount, added to the mines’ pay- 
roll, makes an aggregate monthly pay-roll for the 
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camp of $813.540, and a grand total for the year of 
$9,762,480 from the mines and smelters alone. No other 
mining-camp in the world, it is said, can make such a 
showing. 


Idaho. 


A fifty-barrel flour-millis promised Kendrick next 
season. It will use water-power. 


The Buffalo Hump District is attracting much at- 
tention from mining men, and many predict quite a 
stampede to that section next spring. 


A strike was made recently in the Golden Gate, near 
Moscow, the reports stating that four feet of ore had 
been exposed. of which eighteen inches give vaiues 
of over $200 to the ton. 


Of Idaho’s unappropriated domain of 44.207,949 acres, 
17.475,000 is classified as desert and grazing land, and 
26,742,049 as woodland and forest. None of this is re- 
ported as barren or irreclaimable. 


Idaho has two public forests included within the 
order setting off reserves—the Bitter Root, of 4,147,200 
acres, and Priest River, of 645,000 acres. Washington 
and Montana are also included within these reserves. 
and the acreage set apart in each State is not 
segregated. 


The Boise S’atesman is informed that the dredge 
that has been in operation near Warm Springs yielded 
$240 a day above expenses. It is expected that the re- 
turns will be larger another season, as there were 
many interruptions arising from the fact that the 
machinery was new. The experience gained during 
the short run will enable the management to do far 
better next year. 


Oregon. 
A car-load of flour was shipped to Wisconsin bya 
Corvallis mill last week. 


The saw-mills of Portland last year cut 130,000,000 
feet of lumber, which, at $8 per thousand, was worth 
$1,040,000. The cut of the State brings the total value 
of Oregon’s lumber production to $4,398,585.43. 


The Blue Mountain Eagle says that the Banzette 
mine in the Robinsonville District isa great producer. 
One run of thirty-two tons of ore yielded $2,300, and a 
few days ago another run of thirty-two tons netted 
$2,600. 

The report of the Oregon fish commissioner shows 
that for the fiscal year 1897 and 1898 there was a total of 
16,914,512 of Chinook salmon fry planted in the waters 
of the State. For the year 1898 a total of 17,826,000 eggs 
were taken or supplied for the various hatcheries. 


As an evidence of the prosperous conditions during 
the past year in Clackamas County, the records show 
that 668 deeds were filed, the considerations aggre- 
gating $395.408; while the 191 mortgages released dur- 
ing the same period foot up $526,050. For the past three 
months the mortgages canceled have amounted to 
more than double the amount of the mortgages filed. 


Washington. 


The office-building now under way in Seattle for the 
Snoqualmie Light and,Power Company will be five 
stories high and cost $50,000. 


The Tacoma Smelting Company has been incorpor- 
ated as the reorganized company of the Tacoma Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company. Plans will be developed at 
once to double the capacity of the plant. 

A Puyallup hop-buyer estimates the hopcrop of the 
State for 1898 at 37,500 bales, or 6,000 bales in excess of 
the product of 1897. The crop will bring into the State 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000—based upon this esti- 
mate, against approximately $625,000 last year. 


The Republic mine in the Colville Reservation Dis- 
trict has declared its third monthly dividend within 
ninety- days. The total now amounts to $90,000. The 
enlarged mill has a capacity of thirty-five to forty 
tons of ore daily, and monthly dividends of $60,000 to 
$100,000 are expected before June.of this year. 


The lumber shipments from Washington by rail for 
the eleven months of 1898 reach a total of 161,168,000 feet 
as against 114,208,000 feet in the corresponding months 
of 1897. These figures indicate an increase for the 
twelve months of practically fifty per cent over last 
year in the Eastern shipments of lumber. Shingle 
shipments for the past year will aggregate 19,000 car- 
loads, or 3,000,000,000 pieces, an increase of 230,000,000 
over 1897. 

The Spokane city government is putting in a new 


five-mile water-main from its pumping system up the 
river and on the north sideof thestream. This will 





“IF YOU SEEK FOR INFORMATION’ 


As to how to trade in futures, in Grain, Provisions and Stocks, 
We are prepared to furnish you the fullest possible information. 
We publish a book, giving rates of commission, amount of money necessary, etc., etc., which we will gladly 
send you FREE. We are members of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, and can execute orders in any 
market in the world. We have special facilities for handling cash wheat, and can save you $25.00 acar if you 


write to us before selling your crop. 


CUNNINGHAM & CROSBY, Gaesomners to Oxon, Cros 


by & Co., 
LOUR EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS. 





No Better Lands in the World. 


~~ 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


IN MANITOBA. 


a 


Sections 16, 20 and 21, Tp. 6, R. 1 E. and 7, 20 
and E. } 19, 7, 1 E. Only $3.00 per acre. 
From 3 to 6 miles from Osborne Station. 


West + 27, S. 4 and N. W. 4 24, and all of 13 and 
14, 8,2 W. Six to seven miles from Star- 
buck Station. Only $2.50 per acre. 





All open prairie, some hay and balance first- | 


class soil. 
Adjoining lands held at $4 to $7 per acre. 


A SPLENDID INVESTMENT. 


JAMES SCOTT, 


Real Hstate Agent. 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Sole agent for over 50,000 acres of land around 
Winnipeg. Write for lists. 


N NORTHWESTERN 
ATIONAL BAN 


West Superior, Wis. 


$100,000. 








Capital, - - 


Officers : 
FRANK OSTRANDER, President; 
F. R. CRUMPTON, Vice-President: 
W. J. KOMMERS, Cashier; 
W. J. SMITHSON, Asst. Cashier. 


Directors: 
F. R. CRUMPTON, Wo. SCHILLER, 
FRANK OSTRANDER, JAMES FERGUSON, 
©.M.Gouup, W.J. KOMMERsS. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CELEBRATED 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


FP 





Every State and Territory. Revised to Date 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 
RAND, MCNALLY & CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 





85.000,000 for distribe 


tion. Shares #2,a month 
Safe asa Bank, Send 5c 
for Bulletin. A. H. WiILcox 


&Co., Station A, New York 











We Make Investments | 


secured by First Mortgages on chvice 
Wheat-Growing Lands, that net the in- 
vestor SEVEN PER CENT. 

We have loaned money in this locality 
for fifteen years, and have never lost a 
dollar for one of our clients. 


We Buy OLD MORTGAGES 


on North Dakota Land, and pay cash for 
lands held under foreclosure. We act as 
agents for non-resident owners; pay taxes; 
attend to the renting and cultivation of 
lands, and collect and remit the proceeds | 
promptly. 


HAVE YOU UNPRODUCTIVE LANDS? 
We can make them dividend payers. 
Write for particulars. 








| E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Established 1883. 








MINNESOTA, 
DULUTH and 
WEST DULUTH. 





WE TAKE Entire Charge of Property for Non-residents. 
WE NEGOTIATE City Real Estate and Outside Lands, and 
PAY CASH for Defaulted Mortgages. Write us 


Palladio Office Building, Duluth, or 
West Duluth Bank Building, West Duluth. 


H. E. SMITH & CO. 





27,5600 Acres Prairie Stock, Tim- 

LANDS ber, Fruit, Dairy and Improved 
@ Farms. State and R. R, lands in 

Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. on BASY TERMS, low interest. 


THE WESTERN COLONIZATION INVESTMENT LAND CO. 
166 East Third Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 





“i0HasL DORAN JAMED VUKAS, 


M. DORAN & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


sooo 


811 Jackson St., 





New Maps. 


New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 


| Real Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 





maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing mattercan be printed on the reverse side. For 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 address 
Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


E. C. BERRYMAN, 


‘Leading Photographer, <- 


West Superior, Wis. 
Ground Floor Studio. 





1408 Tower Avenue. 
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PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin, 


The Riverside Fiber Company is 
considering three sites for a big 
sulphide plant at Appleton. A 
plant of thirty tons’ capacity will be erected as soon 
as the location is settled. 


It is reported that the Kaukauna Fiber Company's 
plant at Kaukauna is to be dcubled in capacity. 


The Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company has been | 


incorporated and has ordered equipment for a plant 
at Merrill. It is expected to be able to start about 
January |. 


Oshkosh’s new city library building will be 80x86 
feet in dimensions, three stories high, fire-proof, bave 
steam heat and all modern improvements, and cost 
$40,000 without furnishings or fittings. 


There promises to be more logs put in on the Wis- 
consin River and its tributaries this winter than there 
has been in any one season since the winter of 1891-92. 
Hauling has already commenced, and the prospect is 
that the season will be a very profitable one for the 
loggers. 


Not content with being one of the largest manu- 
facturing towns for its size in the country, Eau Claire 
now aspires to bea college town, and a movement is 





paper-mill in the course of a few months. The com- 
pany contemplates furnishing light for the town also. 
Water-power will be used. 


A large mass-meeting of the citizens of Mora was 
held at the town hall recently, at which it was unani- 
mously voted to offer a bonus fora flouring-mill. A 
committee of five was appointed to push the matter to 
completion. 


The shipments of the Lake Superior iron mines dur- 
ing 1895 was 13,650,788 tons as compared with 12,215,645 
tons for 1897, thus breaking the best previous record 
for one season by nearly 1,500,000 tons. The Mesaba 


Range, with a total of 4,604,912 tons, furnished one- 


third of the amount. 


The development of Northern Minnesota goes on 
winter and summer. Itis reported that a large saw- 
mill with all modern improvements will be built at 


| the mouth of the Big Fork on Rainy River this coming 


season. The machinery is now being purchased, and 
the work on the timber will begin early next spring. 


| The new company expects to send its lumber to West- 


| ern markets over the new road now being built to con- 


said to be on foot to have Ripon College transferred to | 


the Chippewa River town. The city of Eau Claire has 
offered $200,000 for the removal of the college to that 
place. 


The Great Northern will erect a 3,(00,000-bushel ele- 
vator plant in Superior equipped with first-class elec- 
trical apparatus, and Spencer Kellogg of Buffalo, N. 
Y., will put up a million-bushel elevator. Another 
one will be built next spring by a Casselton. N.D., 
concern. The City of Superior is showing a remarkable 
degree of prosperity. 





It is reported that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway is preparing to build toSuperior. Three 
routes are under consideration: from Romadka, in 
Clark County; from Chippewa Falls or Menomonie; 
or, what is believed to be the favored one, from Still- 
water up the St. Croix Valley. Large shops would 
probably be erected in Superior in the event of the 
extension being made. 


Minnesota, 


The mills of Winona cut this season a total of 114,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. 

New Prague is to have a new flour-mill to cost $10,- 
000. Itis a big mill town. 

The St. Paul Furniture Company has just made a 
shipment to Juneau, Alaska. 





Redwood County has so few paupers that a poor- 
house and a poor-farm are no longer needed. 


The Journal figures up a total of $30,000 expended in 
improvements at Lanesboro last yetr. 


It is predicted that the village of Albany, near St. 
Cloud, will indulge in a building boom this year. 





During the season of 1898 the Minneapolis lumber- 
mills cut 471,150,011 feet of lumber, 75,582,850 lath, and 
104,172,750 shingles. 


The production of flour in Minneapolis in 1898 will 
be above 14,000,000 barrels. Five years ago the highest 
total made was 9,000,000 barrels. 





They anticipate a lively season at Winnebago City 
for 1899. Four good brick blocks, twenty or thirty 
residences, and a $10,000 church are already assured. 


Two hundred and fifty-three miles of new railway 
was constructed in this State last year—the largest 
new railway mileage shown by any State in the U nion. 


It is now decided that President Hill of the Great 
Northern will build a new, but smaller, hotel on the 
site formerly occupied by Hotel Lafayette on Lake 
Minnetonka. 


The Northwest Paper Company at Cloquet expects 
to put in an extensive electric lighting plant for its 





nect with the Winnipeg & Southeastern, as well as 


| supplying its share of the local demand. 


North Dakota. 


It is reported that plans have been completed for 
twelve new brick buildings in Wells. 


An opera-house and hall will be erected in Lakota 
next spring by the A. O. U. W. fraternity. It will cost 
$10,000. 


Bottineau will soon have a new $10,000 schoolhouse, 
and Sheldon's new school building is completed and 
now in use. 


Building operations promise to be pretty lively in 
Bismarck next season. Several large brick business 
blocks are already talked of. 


It is now proposed to build another and finer opera- 
house in Fargo. Itis to cost $45,000. A shirt factory 
and a rendering plant are also projected. 


Wahpeton looks back on the old year with commend- 
able pride. Many new residences were erected, and 
increased business facilities and public improvements 
add to the total advancement made. 


Grand Forks people continue to look forward into 
the future with strong confidence. The year 1898 saw 
great progress in all the city’s industries, and there is 
a fine prospect for still larger growth in 18%. 








It is said that the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany will erect a building of its own in Fargo. The 
company maintains a large force of operators there, 
as it is one of the busiest and most important dispatch 
and transfer points in the Northwest. 


A good deal of store-building is projected through- 
out the State for next season. Grand Forks, Fargo, 
Leeds, Devils Lake, Valley City, Wahpeton, Hillsboro, 
Aneta, Walhalla and many other towns are either 
putting up new business houses or planning for them 
in the spring. 


Fargo Masons are enthusiastic over their projected 
temple building. At a recent meeting the Scottish 
Rite members subscribed $10,000, which makes the total 
amount now pledged from all sources about $33,000. It 
is proposed to erect a temple for the use of the Order at 
acost of $40,000 to $50,000, the building to be one of the 
finest temples of the kind in the Northwest. The 
building will be used exclusively by the Masons. 


South Dakota. 


Pukwana is to have a new hall. 


A big foundry and machine-shop is being erected in 
Canton 


Home capital will establish a steam brick factory in 
Aberdeen. 


Lincoln County bonds have been voted for the erec- 
tion of a new court-house to cost $25,000. 


The foundry and machine-works of Rapid City are 
now in operation again, after a long shut-down. This 
is the largest shop in the Hills, and employs a large 
force of men. 


An interesting piece of engineering is soon to be un- 
dertaken on what is known as Sheep Canyon near 
Edgemont. At this point there isa Burlington Rail- 
way bridge, 748 feet long and 126 feet high, which spans 
the gulch. Itismadeof heavy timber bolted together, 
and is a fine piece of work. This bridge is to be taken 
down, and the gulch filled in with dirt. It will require 
300,000 yards of material, and all of it will be handled 





with teams and scrapers, requiring ten months of 
work. It will cost about $130,000, and be equal to build- 
ing forty miles of railroad of average heavy grade. 


The Barrett property, consisting of over 100 acres 
within the city limits of Deadwood. was sold recently 
to a Detroit and Deadwood mining syndicate for $125,- 
000. A tunnel on this property has been run 280 feet, 
disclosing a twenty-five-foot vertical of native copper 
of ten to sixteen per cent to the ton. Gold-bearing 
rock, assaying $9.50 to the ton, free-milling, has also 
been encountered. It is the determination of the new 
owners to fully develop the property, and shipments 
are expected to be made to the smelter within ninety 
days. This sale is the most important mining trans- 
fer ever made in the Black Hills. 


The Keystone Miner, published in the Southern 
Black Hills, says that the Harney Peak Company has 
sent a man there for the purpose of getting out a car- 
load of spodumene for shipment to Omaha, where it 
will be used for the purpose of giving fine finish to the 
finest grades of wall-paper. Spodumene isarare min- 
eral, and it is obtained in quantities in but one other 
place in the United States. It is found in crystals, 
and, so far as is known, the largest crystals heretofore 
found in this country was obtained at Norwich, Mass., 
and measured sixteen and one-half inches in length 
by ten inches in girth. At the Etta mine, where the 
Harney Peak Company's agent is getting out the car- 
load for shipment, the spodumene is found in crystals 
very much resembling large logs, one of which is said 
to have measured thirty-two feet in length by four 
feet or more in girth. 


Montana. 


It is said that a $50,000 stamp-mill is now in course of 
construction at Gilt Edge. 


The Holland Irrigation Canal Company at Big Tim- 
ber has secured a bond for its contract to construct a 
large canal for the State Arid Land Commission. The 
whole involves an expenditure of $750,000. 


According to the Ft. Benton River Press, the value of 
thse wool-and-mutton output of Northern Montana for 
the year 1808 was over three million dollars. About 
14,000,000 pounds of Wool was shipped during the season 
at an average price of fifteen cents, and the million 
dollars’ worth of mutton which was shipped will swell 
the sum to $3,000,000. 


In the counties of Cascade, Choteau, Gallatin, Park, 
and Carbon, twenty-two coal-mines are operated 
which produce an annual product of 1,434,858 tons 
valued at $2,897,408, and giving employment to 2,337 
men. There were also produced in the State 64,499 tons 
of coke, valued at $521,242 250, allof which supply was 
taken by State smelters. 


One of the richest strikes made in the West is re- 
ported from the First Shot mine in Jefferson County, 
at the head of Rocker Creek. The property is owned 
and operated by County Attorney Lyons and Sheriff 
Sherlock. A week ago they shipped several sacks, 
containing in all 700 pounds, which netted $1,160. On 
Thursday they came to Butte with a lot of samples, 
which they had assayed with the following results: 
Twenty ounces in gold, 1,194 ounces in silver, sixty-five 
per cent lead, and a trace of copper. Total value, 
$1,146.90. They claim that there is a large amount of 
this ore in sightin the mine. The lead is a wide one, 
and the width of the pay-streak from which the above 
sample was taken is fully one foot. The First Shot 
mine is located about three miles north of the Eva 
May property.—Bulte Western Mining World. 


The Butte Miner says that mining operations in 
Butte during the past year have been the largest ever 
known in the history of Silver Bow County. “A min- 
ing-camp that has paid approximately $10,000,000 in 
dividends in the past year, and with sufficient ore 
reserves in sight to keep up its production for years to 
come, gives little indication of ‘petering’ out in the 
near future,” the Miner thinks. The combined depth 
of the mines of Silver Bow County have reached the 
enormous total of 49,075 feet, or nearly nine miles and 
a quarter. In the past twelve months 8,512 feet of new 
sinking has been done, and with indication of greater 
activity for the approaching year. According to Dep- 
uty Mine Inspector Hunter's annual report, there 
were employed 6,548 men in the mines of the camp dur- 
ing the past year. This number of men, at the rate of 
$3.50 per day or shift, received monthly $687,540, and, 
allowing four individuals to a family, 25,192 people 
were supported from the labors at the mines. Inaddi- 
tion to this must be added the large number of men 
employed at the smelter and concentrating plants in 
the camp. It is probable that 2,000 men are soem- 
ployed, and this number of wage-earners support 
about 8,000 people and increase the pay-roll an addi- 
tional $126,000. This amount, added to the mines’ pay- 
roll, makes an aggregate monthly pay-roll for the 
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camp of $813.540, and a grand total for the year of 
$9,762,480 from the mines and smelters alone. No other 
mining-camp in the world, it is said, can make such a 
showing. 


Idaho. 


A fifty-barrel flour-millis promised Kendrick next 
season. It will use water-power. 


The Buffalo Hump District is attracting much at- 
tention from mining men, and many predict quite a 
stampede to that section next spring. 


\ strike was made recently in the Golden Gate, near 
Moscow, the reports stating that four feet of ore had 
been exposed. of which eighteen inches give vaiues 
of over $200 to the ton. 


Of Idaho’s unappropriated domain of 44.207.949 acres, 
17.475,000 is classified as desert and grazing land, and 
26,742,949 as woodland and forest. None of this is re- 
ported as barren or irreclaimable. 


Idaho has two public forests included within the 
order setting off reserves—the Bitter Root, of 4,147,200 
acres, and Priest River, of 645,000 acres. Washington 
and Montana are also included within these reserves. 
and the acreage set apart in each State is not 
segregated. 


The Boise S'atesman is informed that the dredge 
that has been in operation near Warm Springs yielded 
$240 a day above expenses. It is expected that the re- 
turns will be larger another season, as there were 
many interruptions arising from the fact that the 
machinery was new. The experience gained during 
the short run will enable the management to do far 
better next year. 


Oregon. 


A car-load of flour was shipped to Wisconsin by a 
Corvallis mill last week. 


The saw-mills of Portland last year cut 130,000,000 
feet of lumber, which, at $8 per thousand, was worth 
$1,040,000. The cut of the State brings the total value 
of Oregon's lumber production to $4,398,585.43. 

The Blue Mountain Eagle says that the Banzette 
mine in the Robinsonville District isa great producer. 
One run of thirty-two tons of ore yielded $2,300, and a 
few days ago another run of thirty-two tons netted 
$2,600. 





The report of the Oregon fish commissioner shows 
that for the fiscal year 1897 and 1898 there wasa total of 
16,914,512 of Chinook salmon fry planted in the waters 
of the State. For the year 1898 a total of 17,826,000 eggs 
were taken or supplied for the various hatcheries. 


As an evidence of the prosperous conditions during 
the past year in Clackamas County, the records show 
that 668 deeds were filed, the considerations aggre- 
gating $305,408; while the 191 mortgages released dur- 
ing the same period foot up $526,050. For the past three 
months the mortgages canceled have amounted to 
more than double the amount of the mortgages filed. 


Washington. 


The office-building now under way in Seattle for the 
Snoqualmie Light and. Power Company will be five 
stories high and cost $50,000. 


The Tacoma Smelting Company has been incorpor- 
ated as the reorganized company of the Tacoma Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company. Plans will be developed at 
once to double the capacity of the plant. 


A Puyallup hop-buyer estimates the hopcrop of the 
State for 1898 at 37,500 bales, or 6,000 bales in excess of 
the product of 1897. The crop will bring into the State 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000—based upon this esti- 
mate, against approximately $625,000 last year. 


The Republic mine in the Colville Reservation Dis- 
trict has declared its third monthly dividend within 
ninety- days. The total now amounts to $90,000. The 
enlarged mill has a capacity of thirty-five to forty 
tons of ore daily, and monthly dividends of $60,000 to 
$100,000 are expected before June.of this year. 


The lumber shipments from Washington by rail for 
the eleven months of 1898 reach a total of 161,168,000 feet 
as against 114,208,000 feet in the corresponding months 
of 1897. These figures indicate an increase for the 
twelve months of practically fifty percent over last 
year in the Eastern shipments of lumber. Shingle 
shipments for the past year will aggregate 19,000 car- 
loads, or 3,000,000,000 pieces, an increase of 230,000,000 
over 1897. 

The Spokane city government is putting in a new 


five-mile water-main from its pumping system up the 
river and on the north sideof the stream. This will 


“IF YOU SEEK FOR INFORMATION’ 


As to how to trade in futures, in Grain, Provisions and Stocks, 
We are prepared to furnish you the fullest possible information. 
We publish a book, giving rates of commission, amount of money necessary, etc., etc., which we will gladly 


send you FREE. 


We are members of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, and can execute orders in any 


market in the world. We have special facilities for handling cash wheat, and can save you $25.00 acar if you 


write to us before selling your crop. 


CUNNINGHAM & CROSBY, Successors te Osborn, 


Crosby & Co., 
FLouR EXCHANGE, MINN EAPOLIS. 





No Better Lands in the World. 


~*~ 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


IN MANITOBA. 


a 
Sections 16, 20 and 21, Tp. 6, R. 1 E. and 7, 20 
and E. 4 19, 7, 1 E. 
From 3 to 6 miles from Osborne Station. 


West 4 27, S. 
14, 8, 2 W. 


buck Station. Only $2.50 per acre. 





Only $3.00 per acre. | 


+ and N. W. + 24, and all of 13 and 
Six to seven miles from Star- | 


All open prairie, some hay and balance first- | 


class soil. 


Adjoining lands held at $4 to $7 per acre. 


A SPLENDID INVESTMENT. 


JAMES SCOTT, 


Real Hstate Agent. 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Sole agent for over 50,000 acres of land around 
Winnipeg. Write for lists. 


N NORTHWESTERN 
ATIONAL BAN 
West Superior, Wis. 


$100,000. 





Capital, - : 


Officers : 
FRANK OSTRANDER, President; 
F. R. CRUMPTON, Vice-President; 
W. J. KOMMERS, Cashier; 
W. J. SMITHSON, Asst. Cashier. 


Directors: 
F. R. CRUMPTON, Wo. SCHILLER, 
FRANK OSTRANDER, JAMES FERGUSON, 
©.M.Gouup, W.J. KOMMERsS. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CELEBRATED 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


| —— 
Every State and Territory. Revised to Date 
PRIOE 25 CENTS EACH. 


Por sale everywhere. 
RAND, MCNALLY & CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 











85,000,000 for distribe 


tion. Shares #2, a month. 
Safe asa Bank. Send 5c 
for Bulletin. A. H. WILcox 


&Co., Station A, New York. 














| We Make Investments | 


secured by First Mortgages on choice 
Wheat-Growing Lands, that net the in- 
vestor SEVEN PER CENT. 

We have loaned money in this locality 
for fifteen years, and have never lost a 
dollar for one of our clients. 


We Buy OLD MORTGAGES 


| on North Dakota Land, and pay cash for 

| lands held under foreclosure. We act as 

| agents for non-resident owners; pay taxes; 

| attend to the renting and cultivation of 
lands, and collect and remit the proceeds 
promptly. 


HAVE YOU UNPRODUCTIVE LANDS? 
We can make them dividend payers. 
Write for particulars. 


| E. J. LANDER & CO., 








Grand Forks, N. D. | 


Established 1883, 








MINNESOTA, 
DULUTH and 
WEST DULUTH. 





WE TAKE Entire Charge of Property for Non-residents. 
WE NEGOTIATE City Real Estate and Outside Lands, and 
PAY CASH for Defaulted Mortgages. Write us 


Palladio Office Building, Duluth, or 
West Duluth Bank Building, West Duluth. 


H. E. SMITH & CO. 





27,500 Acres Prairie Stock, Tim- 
ber, Fruit, Dairy and Improved 
@ Farms. State and R. R, lands in 


Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. on EASY TERMS, low interest. 


THE WESTERN COLONIZATION INVESTMENT LAND CO. 
166 East Third Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 





“iCHAsSL DOHAN JAMES VDUNKAS, 


M. DORAN & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


811 Jackson St., St. PAUL, MINN. 





New Maps. 

New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 
Resl Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing mattercan be printed on the reverse side. For 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 address 
Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


E. C. BERRYMAN, 


» Leading Photographer, <: 


West Superior, Wis. 
Ground Floor Studio. 





1408 Tower A venue. 
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give the city a double connection with its pumps, and 
a much better pressure. A new pump, also, has been 
added. When the present work is finished, Spokane 
will have forty eight miles of water-main, and a 
pumping capacity of fifteen million gallons every 
twenty-four hours, with an opportunity to increase 
both the supply and the power almost indefinitely. 


In 1898 Spokane built thirty brick buildings in the 
fire limits ranging from one to five stories high and 
including five big warehouses. Outside of the fire 
limits three large public schoolhouses with a total of 
thirty-two schoolrooms; a very large four-story col- 
lege building, several new bricks for the Union Iron 
Works, and a dozen big brick buildings for the Gov- 
ernment army post are among the brick buildings 
erected during the year. The demand for brick has 
been large, but is expected to be much greater the 
coming year 


Canadian Northwest. 
The Crow's Nest Railway from Lethbridge to the 
Kootenay Country in British Columbia has been 


formally opened 


The Rat Portage Lumber Company contemplates 
erecting a big saw-millin Winnipeg. Two large mills 
are also projected on Rainy Lake, above Fort Frances, 
In Ontario 


New placer-gold fields have been discovered on Pine 
Creek, in the Atlin District of British Columbia. The 
dirt is reported as very rich, and the territory is a 
large one and quite accessible 

Vancouver, B. C., is working up a trade with the 
Fiji Islands, particularly in bananas. The Fiji va- 
riety has a better flavor than that from Central Amer- 
British Columbia Is 
sending apples, potatoes, and onions. 


ica. In exchange for bananas 


The great Sultana gold-mine in the Lake of the 
Woods District, Ont, owned by J. F. Caldwell, has been 
sold to a British corporation for $2,225,000. The ca- 
pacity of the mill will be increased to 100 stamps. It 
is said that $3,550,000 worth of ore is in sight. 

Slocan, B.C., mining men are talking of building 
a long-distance tunnel from a point near Sandon 


| 


| 


| It should not 


through Nobie Five Mountain to McGuin Creek on the | 


opposite side of the range. The tunnel, when com 
pleted, will be 10,000 feet in length, and a maximum 
depth of 4,000 feet would be thus gained. Among the 
ledges that would be tapped at that depth are some of 
the richest mines in the camp 


According to the Fort Steele (B. ©.) Proapector, busi- 
ness is picking up and prospects are improving all 
over the district A large numberof mines have been 
sold and bonded throughout East Kootenay. “Devel- 
opment work has been pushed, and the indications are 
that we will have a Klondike here during the coming 
year. Indeed, it is the opinion of mining experts that 
the Fort Steel District will become the largest silver 
lead producing district in the Province.” 

Rat Portage, Ont., is wild with excitement over a 
marvelous strike reported in the Mikado gold mine. 
The ore fills a slope forty feet high and two and one 
third feet wide, and the richest ore is worth on a con 
servative estimate $25,000 to $35,000 a ton in free-milling 
gold. The ore is being putin barrels and sacks, and 
men are guarding the treasure. The mine {s ownedin 
England. Ata low estimate it is claimed that there is 
uow $250,000 in sight. The latest advices say the vein 
is noweleven feet wide, with no decrease in value. 
The length and depth of the ore body is not yet 
determined. 
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‘AS ITHERS SEE US,’ 


It is a pleasure to read the November number of 
Tas NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. and that is the rule with 
every issue of that big compendium of Western lit- 
erature. Itis brisk, full of vigor, spirit, and rugged, 
typical intellectual life. Its pages are filled with 
choice extracts from a thousand readable journals 
touching the affairs, life, history, humor and romance 
of the great region that has produced so many new 
and sturdy types in literature. Tue NortTaweEs1 
MAGAZINE Covers more territory, literally and in sub 
ject matter, than any other monthly, and does itall 
thoroughly and entertainingly.—New Whatcom ( Wash.) 
Blade. 

The December number of Tak NorTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE contained an illustrated description of Fargo, 
N. D. Ina recent letter to the editor a Fargo business 
man says: 

“Lam impelled by the universal satisfaction which 
the article has given, to say at once that I consider it 
the best article ever produced on the city of Fargo. 
I am not alone in this view, as several of the most 
competent judges here pronounce it the most thor- 
ough, fair, and conservative description ever written 
of the place.” 





Ts in Nowise a Gold Cure. 


cure for the liquor and morphine habits to justify me 


The 
Murray | 
SS uLre 


be confounded 
with any other. 


No injurious drugs; but a rational 
effective treatment. 


Saal a 


MINNEAPOLIS LODGE No. 1 KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. | 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 11, 98. 
To Whom It May Concern: } 
From personal observation and knowledge of the | 
treatment and results that have come under the notice 
of the members of Minneapolis Lodge No. 1, K. P., this | 
lodge, by formal resolution, in regular convention, 
unanimously and heartily extends its unqualified in- 
dorsement of the efficiency of the Murray Institute, of 
this city, and gladly commends its excellent treat- 
ment of the liquor, opium and morphine habits. CURES 
are the best evidence of successful treatment, and this 
result has been and is being accomplished by the 
Murray Institute. 





Joun P. M’CRACKEN, 
K. R. 8. 

ARTHUR L. JONES. 
Chancellor Commander, 


By resolution of the lodge. 


To Whom It May Concern 

After a test of the cure for the morphine habit, used 
by the Murray Institute, in a case under my personal 
observation, I take pleasure in saying that I believe 
it a cure. 

I am not in the habit of giving endorsements of this 
character, but I consider ita public duty to let those 
who suffer themselves, or who have friends who suffer. 
from this subtile and deadly drug, know what it has 
accomplished in other cases. 

Matr. 8S. HUGHES, 


Pastor Wesley M. E. Church. 
November 10th, 1898, 


CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNION OF AMERICA, 
Joun M. CLBARY, PRESIDENT. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Feb, 19, 1898. 
To Whom It May Concern: 
I know Mr. Edwin Murray personally, and I have 
had sufficient personal knowledge of the effects of his 


in giving the same my unqualified endorsement. I 
have no hesitation in stating that the Murray Cure 
will do all that is claimed for it, if properly taken. I 
sincerely hope that many unfortunates will avail 
themselves of the benefits which this speedy cure can 


confer upon them. Respectfully, 
- J. M. CLEARY. 


= 
SS 


Could Human Evidence be Stronge- 
Than These Testimonials? 


Investigate the cures for Opium and Morphine, 
as well as for the Liquor Habit. 


WE CURE EVERY TIME. 


MURRAY CURE INSTITUTE, 


EDWIN MURRAY, Manager, 


1819 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, - - Minnesota. 


«= Write for pamphlet and testimonials. 





F you wish the best service between 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL and CHICAGO, 


TRAVEL BY 


The North-Western Line. 
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Many miles the shortest between these cities, 
and the ‘“‘NorTH-WESTERN LIMITED” is the 


Sinest train that runs. 
T. W. TEASDALE, 


General Passenger Agent, St. PAUL. 





Electric Bells, Elevator. 
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Steam Heat, Electric Lights, Baths, 
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(European Plan.) ° 
21 South Fourth St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Everything that Sueceeds 
Has a Reason for Succeeding. 


The reason why the It does better work 

family laundry iron > < with less strength 

succeeds so well is and at less expense 
THAN ANY OTHER IRON 


FOR HAND LAUNDRY WORK OR FAMILY USE 


BECAUSE 





Polishing position. 
For terms and full particulars address 


PEOPLE'S MANUFACTURING CO., 


Smoothing position. 


Dept. C, RACINE, WIS, 
We desire a responsible ae in every cit 
or town where we are not already represented. Fail 
information on application. 
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GREAT DEMAND FOR NORTHWESTERN LANDS 





A Helena (Mont.) correspondent says that 
the Northern Pacific Railway is doing more of 


a land-office business in Montana than it ever 
did in past years. Its 1897 year in this one 


State involved between 750,000 and 1,000,000 
acres, and last season, according to Karl Sim- 
mon, local sales agent for Montana, with head- 
quarters in Helena, the company will sell 
almost double that amount of land in the State. 
There is still a vast amount of railroad land 
left in Montana, and it will be many years be- 
fore the company will be able to dispose of all 
of it. 

Last month Mr. Simmon sold more than 
50,000 acres of railroad land, and received ap- 
plications from persons who desire to purchase 
many thousands more. He has so many appli- 
cations that he cannot complete the examina- 
tion of the lands involved inside of thirty days. 
One of the largest of recent transactions took 
place a few days ago, when Mr. Simmon sold 
for the railroad company twenty-five sections 
of land in the central portion of the State to 
one large stockman. 

Recent sales have been for the most part in 
Custer, Yellowstone, and Sweet Grass counties, 
where large stockmen are purchasing grazing- 


company adopted long ago. The company has 


way possible. 


guess, for it knows that with the speedy devel- 
opment of this great Northwest, its own busi- 
ness will increase in proportion as the wealth 
of the country it taps is increased. 


also sold some large areas of agricultural land, 
most of which have been located in the Galla- 
tin Valley. The fame of Montana as an agri- 
cultural State is increasing right along, and 


which grain crops may be raised. 


fully productive acres of irrigated Montana, and 


have become more or less interested in the 


this latter class many new settlers are drawn 
to this State, and it is needless to say that, 
once established, they have no desire to go back 
to their old methods and worn-out lands. 
“The emigration department of the Northern 
Pacific Railway has brought many settlers to 
Montana, most of whom are farmers, and the 
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of something reliable in footwear you ought to handle our goods. 
have the reputation of making the best OIL GRAIN and KANGAROO CALF GOODS inthe country. Try them. 


‘Be, 
Minch 


always disposed of its lands on liberal terms to | 
settlers, and encouraged settlement in every | 
It is not acting on purely phil- | 
anthropic principles in doing this, as you may | 


“During the present year the company has | 


with it there is a growing demand for lands on | 
Thousands | 
of Eastern farmers have heard of the wonder- | 


while many of them have passed the stories | 
they have heard as idle exaggerations, others | 


State from an agricultural standpoint. Of | 


not be considered. The company is notselling 
coal-lands, unless the price itself is an induce- 
ment. There are few persons, indeed, who 
realize the extent of the company’s undeveloped 
coal measures. In fact, the company itself is 
not familiar with all these lands, but the ex- 
amination is being pushed rapidly, and by men 
whose education and training make them spe- 
cially adapted to the work. As fast aslands in 
the mineral region are classed as agricultural 
or grazing, they are put on the market. 

‘*As I said before, I believe that the sales of 
land in Montana this year will almost double 
the acreage disposed of last, when between 750,- 
000 and 1,000,000 were transferred by the com- 
pany to individuals or to corporations.” 

ee 


ALASKAN AGRICULTURE. 





There has always been some curiosity, in re- 
gard to the soil of Alaska, as to whether it is 
valuable in other ways besides mining. It has 


| been found, by reports made by Mr. C. C. 





Georgeson, special agent of the Department of 
Agriculture, at Sitka, that the soil is in every 
way suited to the raising of all kinds of grain 
and vegetables. 

He says that a casual observer, such as a pas- 
senger on one of the boats, in looking at the 


STORE, OFFICE & SALESROOMS 
ak COR.E WATER & HURON STS. 








WE manufacture the celebrated “MILWAUKEE CUSTOM-MADE” Boors, SHoxs and SLIPPERS in all grades and styles, and in all sizes and widths. Ifin want 
We make a specialty of LADIES’ and MEN’S FINE SHOES and LADIES’ OXFORDS, and 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





lands for their cattle. Concerning the demand 
for Montana lands, Mr. Simmon says in the 
Helena Independent: 

“This unprecedented demand for Northern 
Pacific lands is due to several causes, of which 
I will mention two. In the first place, the 
stockmen in Montana have had a prosperous 
year, and so have the farmers, for that matter, 
and they have the money now with which to 
increase their holdings. The cattlemen of the 
State are realizing, as they never did before, 
the necessity of having grazing-lands of their 
own. In the past they have depended alto- 
gether upon the public range, but that time 
has almost passed away. The public range is 
contracting more and more each year, until the 
cattlemen and large sheep-growers have found 
that they must have a range of their ownif 
they are to continue in business. The fact 
that this year has been a particularly good one 
for both sheep-growers and cattlemen, induces 
them to make purchases now, while times are 
good and money is easy. 

“That is the principal reason by which these 
large transactions in railroad land are ex- 
plained. And yet they could not be brought 
about if it were not for the policy the railroad 


work of this department goes quietly forward 
year after year, and will continue to have a 
good effect as long as there are broad acres of 
unoccupied lands in the State. The Govern- 
ment Experiment Station at Bozeman is doing 
a good work in showing to the outside world 
what is possible in Montana farming, and 
through these agencies and the influence of 
individual effort that cannot be estimated, 
immigration is setting toward Montana. 

“The biggest sale of agricultural lands made 
by the company in Montana this year was re- 
cently closed when the department disposed of 
nearly 20,000 acres of lands to the West Galla- 
tin Irrigation Company. This company has 
begun the construction of a new ditch and is 
enlarging the capacity of the old West Galla- 
tin canal, which, in its present state, is capable 
of irrigating thousands of acres of bench-lands 
west of the West Gallatin River. 

“So far as I can see, the sales of railroad 
lands in this State will increase rather than 
diminish for some time tocome. Application 
has been made for thousands of acres of lands 
not yet examined by the company’s coal ex- 
perts, and until these reports are ready, the 








applications in these particular instances will 








landscape would conclude that agriculture 
would be an impossibility. Butsuch is not the 
case. By actual experiments it has been proven 
that in the Atlin Lake and Lake LeBarge dis- 
tricts all kinds of grain can be raised profitably. 
Barley, oats,and wheat seeded on May 23, ma- 
tured plump and heavy seed by September 25. 
These have done as well as grain in the Central 
States. Flax for fiber turned out a very heavy 
crop and of splendid quality. 

In the Kadiak and Cook Inlet regions, grains 
and vegetables grow well, but the country is 


| better suited to cattle-raising. The hills every- 


where are covered with a heavy growth of 
grass, and the country should be very profitable 
for dairying operations. 

The best agricultural region of this section 
is the Kenai Peninsula, where there is not so 
much timber; and the country is more level 
than Southeastern Alaska. 

Of the Aleutian Islands, Governor Brady of 
Alaska says that they would make the finest 
kind of pasture for sheep and cattle, as many 
of the islands have no timber on them, and are 
covered with a luxuriant growth of grass. It 
is evident that but little is so far known of our 
great possessions in the north. 
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PuGrEtr SouND ISLANDs.-The total number of 
islands in Puget Sound within the limits of the 
State of Washington is about one hundred, 
with a total area of something like 500 square 
miles, says Professor W. N. Allen of Tacoma. 
In the Strait of Fuca there are about fifteen, 
ind perhaps as many more between Cape Flat- 
tery and the Columbia River. 





No VoLcANo THERE.-There have been many 
startling stories of Alaskan mountains during 
the past year—some true and some not true. 
The latest and most vivid was thatof an active 
voleano near the Atlin mining district. That 
story isa myth. It was given out with Doctor 
KX insole of Denver as authority. He repudiates 
the interviews, and brands the whole yarn as a 
fake. There is a volcano far to the southeast, 
but it has long been extinct. 


PAINTING ALASKAN SCENERY.—Otto Wolff, 
a well-known New York artist who has received 
considerable recognition, will make a reputa- 
tion for himself if he successfully outlines the 
beauties of Alaskan scenery. He is working on 
winter scenes in the White Pass and the mount- 
ains of the interior. He intends to exhibit his 
work throughout the East. Alaskan scenery 
is world famous and many painters have worked 
on it, but none so thoroughly as Mr. Wolff in- 
tends to do. 


GERMAN CARP DENOUNCED.—The fishery au- 
thorities of Manitoba are considering the 
question of stocking the Provincial waters with 
German carp, and there is considerable opposi- 
tion to the movement. One paper says: ‘“Those 
who have had anything to do with carp, will 
know that they are no good. They give no 
sport in fishing, for they will not bite; they eat 
the spawn and young of bass and other fish, 
and make themselves detestable by stirring up 
the muddy bottom, preventing better fish from 
living in the water they inhabits.”’ 





FINE WINTER CONTRASTs.—A man who re- 
cently came from Skagway, Alaska, to Tacoma, 
Wash., says there is five to six feet of snow on 
the level at the summit of the White Pass, and 
that cold weather has been the rule there for 


the last month, although the last few days | 


have ‘been slightly warmer. But the nearer 
Lake Atlin is approached, he says, the warmer 
becomes the weather. There is little ice on 


that water, and little snow has fallen. Shallow | 


Lake is frozen, but Tagish Lake is not, there | 
being only occasional scum ice found there. | 


The same mild conditions obtain on Lake Ben- 
nett and the Upper Yukon lakes. 





Curtous Torem Potes.—There is a curious 


looking idol or totem pole at the customs office | 
at Neche, N. D., which was brought all the way | 
These totem poles are set up be- | 


from Alaska. 
fore the door of the native Alaskaa’s hut, and 
treated as gods. The one under discussion, ac- 
cording to the Grand Forks (N. D.) Plaindealer, 


is between ten and fourteen feet long and two | 
On it are carved | 


and a half feet in diameter. 
the features of a beast, or rather two beasts, 
resembling half-beast and half-man. Along 


with it were curious relics from the Aleutian 
Islands and Central Alaska. They are the prop- 
erty of Crookston, Minn., partie. 
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Pioneer Press || BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND 
Bidg., St. Paul! TYPEWRITING, PENMANSHIP 


and concurrent branches taught In the m-st 
Thorough, Modern, Practical manner, Old- 
est, Largest, Best. School in session the year 
round, Pupils assisted to positions gratis, 
Tuition reasonable. Catalogue mailed free, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


CONSERVATORY piano, 
“Music, 7 "Ved 


Voice. 


Violin & all Orchestral Instruments, Elocution, Languages. 
25 TEACHERS. 500 STUDENTS. 
Oldest, largest, best Music Schoolin Northwest. Estab- 
lished in 1885. Catalogue free. Fall term opens Sept. 6. 
CLARANCE A. MARSHALL, Director. 
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CEARHART'S IMPROVED FAMILY 





Cheapest and best. Sell 12 and get yours free. 
Send for particulars, and free samples of work knit on 
my new Ribbing Attachment. Yarn in stock. Address 
J. E. GEARHART, Box 106 OCLEARFIELD, PA. 





Acquaintance Cards, LAUGHING CAMERA, 
Prize Pussies, New Games, Magical Illusions 


i &c. Finest Sample Book of Biggest list of 
Visiting and Hidden Name CARDS Premiums 
All for 2c. stamp. OHIO CARD CO,, Cadiz, Ohio, 


saat #¥8 Dr ISAACIROMDSONS PYE WATER 


40 Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Escort & 














Buy the Best and Freshest 
OYSTERS and FISH 
From the Oldest and Largest House. 





Mail and Telegraph Orders will receive Prompt Attention. 


oh -Booth- Packing- @. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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B. CUTTS, Generai Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WOR 
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Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1% doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 

a large Premium List. No money required. 
BLUINE CoO., Box 3ig Concord Junction, Mass. 
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' CORI oe RR 
—~/ 56 PIECES. 


Full size for family use, beauti- 


fully decorated & most artistic design. A rare chance. You can 
D tnis handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated tea spoons for 
seliing our Pills. We mean what we say & will givethis beautiful tea 


2 set absolutely free if you comply with the extraordinary offer wesend 





to every person taking advantage of this advertisement. To quickly 


introduce our Vegetable Pills, a sure cure for constipation, indigestion & torpid liver, if you agree to sell ej six 
boxes of Pills at 26 cts. a box write to-day and we send_Pills by mail, when sold send us the money & we send you 
one dozen Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 56 p ece china tea set samme day money is received. ni 
is a liberal inducement to every lady in the land and al! who received the spoons and tea set tor selling our Pills are 
delighted. AMERICAN MEDIOINE OUMPANY, Dept. S 3Q WEST (3th 8t.. NEW YORE CITY, 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





FOLEY BROS, & KELLY] FORE SOMRER ORL Re 
MERCANTILE CQ, Bootsand Shoes, White Lead & iG. 
++ 








Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. (INCORPOKATED) 
MANUFACTURERS 


‘Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS, 


STAINS, FILLERS, 
AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 





WHOLESALE CROCERS, 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| FineShoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 
| A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. WRITE FoR CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 


Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. Spice Grinders. 
Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. 





FAST | 
TRAINS | 
NORTH, 
EAST, 
SOUTH, 
WEST, 


Between 
CHICAGO, | 
MILWAUKEE 
and | 
| 
ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


ASHLAND and | 
DULUTH, | 
via 


WISCONSIN BINDING GRAIN WITH GRASS TWINE. 


CENTR. A I | The illustration shows a big harvesting-machine at work cutting and binding 
| wheat in a Wisconsin grain-field. The binding-twine used is made by the North- 
| western Grass Twine Company, whose great plants are located in St. Paul, Minn., 


LINES. and in Oskosh, Wis. 








JAS. C. POND. 
G. P. A., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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JXLK LAUNDRY CoO., ih 
1 WEST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. | RS | 
: : ; | For sale by all furniture dealers at $20. If your local 


| 
Good dressers of either sex should avail themselves | | dealer does not have itin stock ask him to order it 


+ : . 
of our unexcelled facilities. P t M t | Our descriptive circulars can be had at your local 
Superior work. Satisfactory priccs. Always prompt. | ain er S a erla S. Pp y a 


Towels furnished offices at low rates. furniture store. MADE BY 


Giv rial and be convinced. | } ' 
Meine. Hever Gscwmscss,ug.| ST. PAUL, - - MINN,| T#° Minneapolis Furniture Co. 
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NEVER DID A DISHONORABLE ACT. 


I have often heard of ‘honor among thieves,’ but I 
never had so forcible an illustration as 1 did the other 
day at a race meeting down in Nashville,” said E. R. 
Page, who travels for a cigar house, at The Helena one 
evening. “It was told me by a man who ought to know. 

“An honest old farmer who had come in to see the 
races had a son who was w. ll acquainted with the ways 
of the town—better acquainted, by far, than the old 
The old man had money. The young 
man was the head of a gangof pickpockets. The young 
fellow advised his father that he had better take care 
of his money, or it would be stolen. He knew his own 
men, you see. 


man suspected 


“*Nonsense,’ said the old man, scornfully. ‘Itis all 
safe here—’ and he tapped his hip pocket, where the 
old wallet nestled snugly. "They will never get it 
while Il am awake.’ 

“But they did, just the same. And when the old man 
confessed, rather shamefacedly, that he would need a 
little assistance from his son to get home, the son 
laughed and said he would try to get it back again. 
So he called up one of the lieutenants of the gang, 
described the property, and asked him to recover it. 
In due time it was forthcoming. 

“*Red, the Snipe, had this leather,’ said the lieu- 
tenant 

“*How much did you have in it?’ the old man was 
asked. 

“*Exactly $320," was the reply. 

“*There must be some mistake,’ added the son, after 
he had looked at the contents. ‘There isn’t but $300 
here.’ 

*‘On second thought,’ observed the farmer, ‘I re- 
member taking that odd $20 bill out of the wallet be- 
fore coming down here.’ 

“The young man handed the pocketbook over to the 
old gentleman with a warning 

**You can’t be too careful about these little things,’ 
he said. ‘You might have done a good man a great in- 
I have known the man who took that money 
from you fora long time, and I never knew him to do 
a dishonorable act in all that time.’ 

“Highly edified by the lesson, the old farmer took 
the property and gave thanks.’’—Helena ( Mont.) Inde- 
pendent. 


justice. 
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A LESSON IN SLWASH. 

An entire book could be written about the Puget 
Lumber Company of Port Gamble, Wash., says the 
"acific Lumber Trade Journal of Seattle. Ben Miller, 
who sells machinery, tallow blocks, skid grease, car 
grease, bicycles and pumps for Mitchell, Lewis & 





A DISCOURAGING OUTLOOK. 

Gerald—“Would that I were 
a glove, that I might hold your 
hand!" 

Bessie—“‘Now, Gerald, don't 
be foolish. You know very well 
that such a glove would bea == 
misfit.” 
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Staver Company, and who was an employee of the mill 
at one time, tells a good one on Mike Drew that is 
worth repeating. Mr. Drew is now a wealthy and hon- 
ored citizen of Seattle, and can afford to enjoy the 
story. According to Miller, there was a scarcity of 
white labor in and around Port Gamble in 1865, and 
the company was at times hard pressed for men to 
operate its plant. Thisstate of affairs forced a thought 
germ into the noddle of the mill engineer, and one 
day, after putting a keg of nails on the safety valve, 
he yelled lustily fer Mike Drew. Mike, you know, was 
the foreman, and, after Walker, the biggest}man in 
Port Gamble. Mike came to the scene and wanted to 
know what was the matter. The engineer informed 
him that there was a hiatus in his salary, and he 
wanted a raise “right away, if not sooner.’ Mike saw 
in a minute what the trouble was, and, as he wouldn't 
be bluffed, told the man to go to Muckleshoot, or to 
some other summer resort. The engineer got his pay, 
and Mike started into the woods for another engineer. 
As said before, men were scarce, and Mike had to rely 
on the natives for a substitute. So he tackled the first 
flat-headed Siwash he met, and soon had a bargain 
made. The Indian didn’t know very much about an 
engine, and Mike, who was rather rusty in Chinook, 
substituted a few English words, and the following 
conversation ensued: 

Mike—* Mika tickee mamook.” 

Siwash—"Icta mamook?” 

Mike—*Mamook pire keekquilee copa kittle?”’ 

Siwash—*Cunsic Mika pay?” 

Mike—*'Ict dollar pe ict sun.” 

Siwash—"Hyas close.” 

Mike—*Well, hiack chahco copa mill.” 

When Mike and the native arrived at the mill, steam 
was pretty low and there was a lack of water in the 
bollers. This being remedied, Mike gave the Indian 
the following instructions: 

Mike—*Mika cumtux mamook delate hyas skookum 
pire.” 

Siwash—“Narwitka.” 

Mike—Mika cumtux pump?” 

Siwash—*Clonass narwitka.” 

Mike—"“Mika nanich ocook glass?” 

Siwash—Narwitka,” 

Mike—‘Mika nanich chuck midlite?” 

Siwash—*Narwitka.” 

Mike—Well, hyas close, suppose mika quanisome 
mamook delate skookum pire, pe quanisome close 
nanich pump. Pequanisome close nanich glass. Hyas 
close, suppose chuck quanisome midlite sitkum copa 
glass. Suppose chuch chacho keekquilee delate ma- 
mook poo pe conawa, hyas cockchit, pe mika go to h—1 
ina minute. Mika cumtux?” 

Siwash—"Narwitka.” 

Mike—“ Well, all right; then, d—n you, pitch in!” 

They do say that the Siwash made a fearful and 
wonderful engineer. Cyrus Walker didn’t sleep well 
nights for weeks, expecting to see the mill blow up; 
and Mike Drew carried a parachute with him in case 
of being blown skyhigh. Eventually, however, a new 
engineer was secured, and the Siwash resumed his 
former occupation—that of digging clams. 


SEAL OF MINNESOTA 


Flour is made in a new mill equipped with 
all the latest and most improved machinery, 
by careful and expert millers, from the finest 
Minnesota hard wheat. 


If your grocer does 
not keep it, send us his 
name, and your order. 


We will see that you 
are supplied. 


best flour you ever used. 
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We guarantee it the |? 
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BUY IT New Pracue Minn =, 
and /, stacormmmeson / 
TRY IT. y. | 





If not satisfactory re- 
turn to grocer and he will refund your money. 


NEW PRAGUE FLOURING MILL CO., 
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of three score and 
ten years can often 
be prolonged by judi- 
cious care in habits 
and diet. Perhaps 
the real enjoy- 











greatest when 
we are grand- 
parents and 
can share 
with our chil- 
dren the joy 
and pride in 
their families. 
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gives a new lease of life to the 
aged. It gently stimulates the wan- 
ing strength of the body by aid- 
ing digestion, giving a good appe- 
tite. bringing refreshing sleep, and 
keeps the mind bright by feeding 
the brain and soothing the nerves. 
The friend of the feeble. Agree- 
able to take. 


YOUR DRUGGIST SELLS IT. 

















ALFRED MILLER, | 
Portrait Photographer 
a 


Enlargements for Professional and Amateur 
Photographers from Original 
Plates and Films. 


Price List of Enlargements on Eastman’s Platino 
or Royal bromide paper, mounted on cardboard: 


8x10, 75c; 10x12, 85c; 11x14,$1; 14x17, $1.25; 16x20, $1.75; 
18x22, $2.25; 20x24, $2.75. 

Fancy mounts or stretcher from 15 to 20 cents extra. 

Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Send 10c extra for 

return expressage. ALFRED MILLER, 


771 Wabasha St., St. Pau, MINN., 
Just above new capitol. 


i Bins Burnett's Improved Paiat. 
ROOF CAN’T LEAK. 











Sole Manufacturers, 


PIMBLEY PAINT & GLASS CO., 





St. JoseEPH, Mo. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 








NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale DRUGGISTS, 


Jobbers in 


Paints, Qiis, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


_ SAINT PAUL, 





T. L. SCHURMBIER. | 


| 
LINDEKE, | 
| 


WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


Wholesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibiey Streets, 


A. H. LINDEKE. R. WARBER. 





| FATREAN ES, MORSE & CoO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Fairbanks-Morse Gas and Gasoline Engines, 
Fairbanks’ Standard Scales, 
Fairbanks’ Galvanized Steel Wind-Mills 
and Galvanized Steel Towers. 








400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 Stptey Sr., Cor. 6TH. ST. PAUL, ‘ e - MINNESOTA. Railway and Contractors’ Supplies. 
— ~ a 
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A. L. EGE “wf 
? THE ST. PAUL FOUNDRY COMPANY. 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Billiard, Pool Tables and Bowling Goods, 


and Importer of 
Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 
Altering done. Send for catalogue. 
220 East 7th St., - St. Paul, Minn. | 


SEABURY & CO., 


Wholesale Grocers 
and Importers, 


193 to 199 E. 3d St., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BRAMBLETT & BEY GEH, 


oa 
Eneravers. 

es 
OFFICES: 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 











“AS ITHERS SEE US.” 


Tae Nortawest MAGA ZnNgE reproduces 
bright and interesting articles from the 
pens of Western editors, has a large 
amount of editorial matter on current 
events,and its pages are clean and bright, 
with the most beautiful illustrations. 








Every number contains well written 
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This important industry covers eight 


“Bs 


acres of ground fronting on the Great 
Northern Railway tracks near Como 
Avenue, St. Paul, where it has an abun- 
dance of room and unsurpassed shipping 
facilities. Some 200 skilled 
find employment in this plant, and orders 
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operatives 
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a for structural and architectural tron- 
» work come from all the territory lying 
between Michigan and the Pacific Coast. 
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1 GLOVER’S NIGHT-ROBES 


THE BEST FOR 


Men, Women and Children. 





Ask your dealer for them. 








OTTO TAUBERT, 


Tanner and 
Fur Dresser, 


Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
Dressing Oo., 


MANUFACTURER of ALL KINDS ef LEATHER. 


Fur Dressing in all its branches. 
Factory: S. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 


PLANT OF THE ST. PAUL FOUNDRY COMPANY, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








stories.— Cypress River (Man) Western | Tel. No. 1326. 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Prairie. 
THE CRANE ORDWAY C0.,| Lorenz Bros, Macaroni Ce.,| TEEL BEAM 

Manufacturers of detain. Manufacturers of en IN STOCK. 

sea 2 ear tolden Sea 
Iron Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, etc,, | srana lies | sien 
: a 
for Steam, Gas, Water | Mas Ai, emma 
d i ., Egg 
heran y PPne | Vermicelli, Ee wey ~* | Iron Work. 

IRON AND WOODEN PUMPS, Spaghetti Hoodles. monn 


WINDMILLS AND WELL MACHINERY, 
BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING, 
WORTHINGTON STEAN PUMPS, 
TRAHERN ROTARY PUMPS. 


Main Office, 248, 250, 252 East Fourth Street, 
ST.PAUL, MINN. 





Branch Office, MINNEAPOLIS and DULUTR 





| Low Prices, Quick Deliveries. 
| Write us for Prices. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


ST. PAUL. MINN. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 





ALLEN, Taxidermist, Mandan, N.D. 
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THE POWER OF HURTING OTHERS. 


Perhaps of all the powers we possess, the one 
of which we are generally the least conscious 
is the power of hurting other people. No ref- 
erence is had here to the rank and flagrant in- 
justice which ruthlessly robs men of life, lib- 
erty or possessions; but to the thousand petty 
pin-pricks which we so frequently inflict upon 
one another without any deliberate intention 
of being unkind, and often without realizing 
at all what we are doing. A singular and par- 
adoxical thing is, that the power of helping 
and that of hurting are both developed in the 
same person, and while he is fully aware of the 
former, and gladly exercises it, he has no idea 
how actively the latter is engaged in exactly 
the opposite direction. 

Perhaps he is interested in works of benevo- 
lence, says the Tacoma (Wash. 
likes to relieve poverty and suffering, to pro- 
mote education, to encourage merit, and he is 
generous with his money and his efforts in all 
these endeavors. 
those whom he helps, wounding their independ- 
ence, interfering with their privacy, roughly 
reproving their faults and exacting from them 
an obedience and a gratitude which they do not 
feel disposed to give. That he is unaware of 
this does not prevent its sting, unfortunately, 
and his kind intentions are the cause of his re- 
maining in ignorance as to his manner of doing 
things. Nathaniel Hawthorne says, ‘‘God may 
forgive sins, but awkwardness and ill manners 
have no forgiveness in heaven or on earth.” 

Of one famous personage it was said that 
‘To be denied a favor by him was more pleas- 
ing than to receive one from another man.”’ 
The absence of this quality in displaying au- 
thority is often unpleasantly manifest. The 
father of a family loves his children and would 
lay down his life for them. He provides for 
them generously, educates them liberally, and 
is their support in every emergency. Yet in 
little things, without intending it, 
cruel. Ile may be unnecessarily authoritative 
and peremptory, or he may forbid the natural 
amusement of youth, hasty 
and cutting sarcasms, or assume a coldness 
which pains or a dignity that repelsthem. Yet 
of all this he may be unconscious, and when 


or give 


Ledger. He | 


Yet he is constantly burting | 


| MINNEAPOLIS, . 


he is often 


reproofs | 


he finds them growing up to fear and to shun 


him, he is grieved and astonished. 

In a similar way some of the most conscien- 
tious teachers estrange their pupils, and not a 
few employers alienate those who work for 
them, while in the meantime they feel quite 
sure that the fault of the enmity lies wholly 
on the other side. Then there is the petty 
tyranny of temper. The passion which is half 
insanity, the irritability which spurns control, 
the sulky disposition, the moody temperament, 
are all sources of untold suffering to those who 
are inevitably exposed to them. 

Generally they fall with heaviest weight on 
the household or on intimate companions, be- 
fore whom no self-restraint is maintained. 
Without any intention, such persons are per- 
petually stinging and wounding their best 
friends, and destroying the peace and ‘‘harmony 
of life.” 

Carlyle says, ‘ 
fers, if atall, from high breeding, 
gracefully remembers the rights of others, 
rather than gracefully insists upon its own 
rights, I discern no special connection with 
wealth or birth, but rather that it lies in hu- 
man nature itself, and is due from all men to 
all men.”’ 


‘In good breeding, which dif- 
only as it 
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A Live NEwsparerR Town.—SkKagway, the 
famous little Alaskan town, now has two daily 
papers. This is doing well for a place that has 
no wire connection with the outside world 
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GUERNSEY & FORBES, 


COMMERCIAL 


Photographers, 


920-922 Guaranty Building, 
MINN. | 


Photographs taken of Interiors, Exteriors, 
Groups, Live Stock, Samples for 
Salesmen, etc. 


athena and Finishing for Amateurs. 


JOHN ROHN, 


Builder of 
HURCH, CHAPEL and 
ONCERT PIPE 


ORGANS 


of a ved 
ern Systern. | 


e...... ont Tuning | 
on 








Five Years’ Guarantee 
on every Instrument. 


Office and Factory: 


280 Western Ave., 
Cor. Iglehart St. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The Best in the World. | 











Manufactured by 


ASBESTOS SAD IRON CO., 


Stoughton, Wis. 








NAN- | 
SEN 


Is ahead of all others, 
And so is our 


NANSEN 
ROLL- 
BEARING 


HANGER. 


No. 3, per Doz pairs, $12. 
No. 4, per Doz. pairs, $15 
No 5, per Doz. pairs, $18. 


Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Go., 


So. Milwaukee, Wis. 





WHITEHALL TERMINAL 
(SOUTH FERRY ) 
MOST CONVENIENT ENTRANCE 


NEW YORK 


B.s O. 











MILWAUKEE FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Founders’ and Patternmakers’ 
ECIAL 


Bop ne Platen. Lift a 

Fittings, well Pina, 
Flask Clamps, Pattern Letters 
and Figures, Chaplets, Fillet 


Cutters. 956 Lake St., Milwaukee. 





sone YES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





PARKER RUSSELL 


A SHORT BUT INTERESTING STORY. = mining ana manufacturing co., 


Subject: R. R. MILK CANS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Three years ago we made our first Milk Cans. FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
At that time we offered one line only: The Milwaukee R. R. Milk Cans. | Specialties in Fire Clay Goods 


‘Lhe next year we added a heavier line known as ‘“‘The Wisconsin R. R. Milk Cans.’ 

We place these in competition with the so-called Iowa or Dubuque Pattern. 

This year we have added the New Elgin R. R. Milk Cans; a line which is unequaled for strength, 
weight and beauty. 

We started to make Milk Cans on a large scale in an entirely original way, and have succeeded 
far beyond our expectations. 

Last year we sold over 50,000 Milwaukee R. R. Milk Cans. 

Milk Cans are only one of the many articles we manufacture, and we can therefore handle the 
business on a very close margin. 

If you want to know all about our Milk Cans, write us; it will be a pleasure to inform you fully. 

We are prepared to furnish Milk Cans of all kinds for all parts of the U. S. 

Write us before you place your contract. 


KIECKHEFER BROTHERS COMPANY, Manufacturers, 


MILWAUKEE, W1SCONSIN. Designed by the Northern Pacific RB. B. 

















PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES. 
16, 18 and 20 feet, $150 and up. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Marine Engines, ¢ to 4 horse-power. 
Stationary to 20 H.-P. 


PIERCE ENGINE CoO., 
40-80 Racine 8t., Racine, Wis. 


J. C. SIBLEY, President. 


Signal Oil Co., 


SIBLEY’S PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 








Ee V V ALD IRON COMPANY, The Most Perfect Cylinder Lubricant 
OWNERS AND OPERATORS , hy | 
TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. Known to Railway Men. 
Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO. ——- 
In exclusive use upon nine-tenths of the railway 





mileage of this country. 

More of SIBLEY’S PERFECTION SIGNAL OIL 1s used 
by railways than that of all other signal oils com- 
bined. 


| 
I 


Murphy’s Transparent Wood Finishes 


FOR INTERIORS, EXTERIORS AND FLOORS. J  cicaco srancn orrice 
DESIGNATE IN YOUR PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. PAMPHLETS AND SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. | WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 
MURPHY VARNISH CoO., CINCINNATI BRANCH OFFICE: 
NEAVE BUILDING. 











NEWARK. ® BOSTON. @® CLEVELAND. ® ST. LOUIS. @ CHICAGO. | L. x4 


x FS 














THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, TT 
CHICAGO VARNISH CO,  gaseccce- IRON CLAD PAINT 6O., 


No. 1, Rossie Red. No.3, Brown Purple 
“ 2, Light Brown. “ 4, Brown. 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


Manufacturers of 
Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural | 








IRONCLAD 


z 

VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. % 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, aA 
PHILADELPHIA. Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 


Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 





-PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 725 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


(3 


a ” 1,“ 
\. CLAMP 3 xi” 
™ 























Storm Clamp Frog. _ (Patented.) 
“Strom’’ Clamp Frogs; ‘‘Channel and Transit’’ Split Switches; ‘‘Banner,’’ ‘‘Mark,”’ “Globe,” ‘‘Flag” and ‘‘Axel’’ Switch Stands; ‘‘Samson’’ 
Head Chairs, Tie Bars and Crossings; ‘‘Alkins” Forged Steel Rail Braces; ‘‘Monitor’’ Switch Lamps; “Jenne” Track Jacks; ‘Roller’ Rail 
Benders; ‘‘Ball,’’ ‘‘Union” and ‘‘Perfection’’ Track Drills. 





THE CHLEBRATED COMMON SENSE SLEIGHS. 


We manufacture the original and only genuine Sleds of the abovename. 3B. F.&H.L.SWEET CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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People who shake hands, take the palm. 


Lawyers should sleep well; it is immaterial on which 
side they lie. 





The one-armed man has to fight the battle of life 
single-handed. 





Teacher—*What are you laughing at?” 
Boy—‘I ain't laughin'—me face slipped.” 





When a young man is alone with his best girl, he is 
generally supposed to be holding his own. 





Black—“I hear that Jones has left the bank!” 
White—'‘Yes; and from what I heard that was all he 
did leave." 





Issacs—‘You haf no family pride at all, haf you?” 

OCohen—"Vot for should I? Not vun of my ancestors 
had any money.” 

“I came across one of your old letters today, George, 
in which you said that you would rather be in endless 
torment with me than in bliss by yourself,” 
said Mrs. Magun to her husband. 

“Well, my dearest, I got my wish,” replied 
the brute. 


“Hobbs, your little boy is getting horribly 
rough.” 

“Yes; I must stop his going around with 
his mother on bargain days.” 

He who kisses a maid, kisses a miss; and 
he who kisses another man's wife kisses 
amiss; 80 the only thing left for a man is 
widows. 





Bowles—“Did you climb the Alps while 
you were abroad?” 

OCupps—“No; just ran up a bill.” 

Tom—“You say that the bride and bride- 
groom looked nice; what about the guests?" 

Will—"Oh, they took the cake!" 





Cholly—" Did the old man give assent when 
you proposed for Miss Plunks?” 
Boggie—No; not a blamed cent.” 





Passenger (who has just tendered his legal 
fare)—“I am not sucha fool as I look, my 
man.” 

Cabby—*No; if you wuz I'd have a puddin".” 





Ata recent at concert, the conclusion of 
the song, “There is a good time coming,” a 
farmer rose in the audience and said: 

“Mister, you couldn't fix the date, could 
you?” 

Edith—* Papa's mind is full of business all 
the time. ' 

Mamma—* How does that trouble you?” 


Edith—Well, when Harry asked him for me, hesaid: | 


*Yes, take her away; and if she isn’t up to our adver- | 
tisement, bring her back and exchange her.’” 





Barber—“ Your bairis getting rather gray, sir.”’ 
Customer—“I should think it would. The Lord 
knows that you've kept me here long enough.” 


Hogan—"F wat do this in the paper about ‘hock der 
kaiser’ mean?” 

Grogan—It is a dillikit way av sayin’ soak 'im.” 

Old De Whiskers—"I have had my life insured for 
$50,000 in your favor. Is there anything else I can do 
to please you?” 

Mrs. De Whiskers—‘Nothing on earth, dear.” 


Professor—"“Give me the names of the bones that 
form the human skull.” 

Medical Student—“I've got them all in my head, but 
I can't recall their names.” 

“Have you put up much fruit this season?” asked 
the young housekeeper. 

“There is no use, with my two boys in the house,” 
replied her neighbor. “They have eateneverything we 
have.” 

“Except the door-jam,” added her husband. 








3he—“What figure do you like best in the quadrille?” 
He—“Yours, miss.” 


| clothes?” 


“Verena, you told me that you were a good cook, and 
now I find that you can’t even make bread!" 
“No, mum. Where I lived before I came here, they 
was always able to buy their own bread.” 





She—“I shall be glad to have you call; but come 
early. us father turns the gas out at ten.” 
He—"I'm down on the gas worse than the old man 
is. I turn it nearly out as soon as I arrive.” 





“Your paper this morning reported me as being 
dead,” said the caller. 
“IT don’t know you, sir,” replied the editor with dig- 
nity. “How dol know that you are not dead.?” 





“Have you finished ploughing the ten-acre lot?” 
asked Farmer Richland of his son. 

“Yes.” 

“Then you may now attend tothe harrowing details.” 

“Speaking of shaving,” said apretty girl toan ob- 
durate old bachelor, “I should think that a pair of 
handsome eyes would be the best mirror to shave by.” 

“Yes; many a poor fellow has been shaved by them,” 
the wretch replied. 





Jason—“I called at your place lastevening, and your 
man said you weren’t at home; but I saw you at the 
window.” 

Dixby—“Yes; but, d’ye see, there are times when I 
don't feel at home in that house.” 





Hiram (Describing his trip to the city)—“1l went inter 
the store an’ got in one of them things that take you 


A BEAU IDEAL. 


right up tew the roof ina jiffy. What d’yer call’em, 
Marthy?” 

Martha—“Why, them’s shoplifters.” 

Mrs. Bloobumper—“‘How did the detectives happen 
to suspect him, disguised as he was in women’s 


Bloobumper—“He passed a milliner’s window with- 
out looking in.” 





Johnnie—‘Mr. Newrich, you and sister must have 
had a pretty big quarrel.” 
Mr. N.—“What makes you think so, Johnnie?” 
“*Cause I heard mamma say you'd been makin’ up 
to her for the last two or three weeks.” 
“To kiss,” said he, “is rapturous bliss.” 
“To kiss,” quoth she, “necessitates a miss.” 
“To kiss amiss,” protested he, 
“Is an aggravation.” 
“To miss a kiss,’ responded she, 
“Is poor navigation.” 





Sandy—Mac, I hear ye have fallen in love wi’ bonnie 
Katie Stevens.” 

Mac—“Weel, Sandy, I was near—verra near—daein 
it; but I found the lassie had nae siller, so I said to 
mysel’, ‘Mac, bea mon!’ AndI was a mon, and nool 


CALDER'S 


Saponaceous 


DENTINE. 
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acentury. A 
sample on reguelt. 


Ibert L.CalderE* 
Providence,RI. 
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We will send this adjustable table lamp 
to any address In the U.S., "89. DS 
paid, upon receipt of........ iS 


Espersen 
Adjustable Shade Lamp 
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yt Adapted to use at any desk, table, piano, type- 
oy writer, bench, etc., where incandescent electric 
ee light is obtainable. Increases light 50 per cent. 
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Your Face on a Button 
For 10 Cents Coin. 


ee photo (cabinet prefer- 
red), and receive post-paid, 
pin-back Medallion with your 
photo on same, the size of 
this cut. This low price is 
Mere to introduce goods. 
hoto returned. 


¢ EMPIRE PHOTO CoO., 
Gouverneur, N. Y. 











&@” Agents wanted. 
St. PAUL Jobbers all sell 





TH CROSS 
Macaroni, Vermicelli, Spaghetti, 


The only Macaroni made in Minnesota (the land of 
No.1 hard). Also 


Write Cross Farina in 1b. Packages. 





Manufactured by 


Italian Macaroni & Vermicelli Co., 





pass her by wi’ silent contempt.” 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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FAST TRAIN FE AS T 


7 via a WA BASH 


ARRIVES 
Detroit 8:20 p.m. 
same day. 
Niagara Falls 4:00 
a. m. next day. 
Buffalo 5:00 a. m. 
next day. 
NewYork 3:30 p.m. 
next day. 


Boston 5:50 p. m. 
next day. 


The only line running Free RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
Chicago to Niagara Falls, Buffalo and New York without change. 
Leaving Chicago 3:15 p. m. and 11:30 p. m. daily for 
Detroit, Toronto, Montreal, Buffalo, New York and egy 


F, A. PALMER, or G. J. LOVEL 
A.G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. N. W.P.A., St. Paul, Minn 


TICKET OFFICE 
| # Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








Are You — to St. Paul? 


Merchants Hotel 


REFITTED THROUGHOUT, 
is again under the management of the well-known 


proprietor, 
CoOL. A. ALLEN. 


$2.50; with bath, $3.00. 








Duck Shooting 


fjong the line of the Saint Paul & Duluth Railroad. 
ST hee are not acquainted with the many resorts on 
road. please address either of the undersigned 
be information will be furnished with pleasure. 
Cheap excursion tickets to Minnesota’s famous 
hunting resorts. 
A. B. PLOUGH, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr., 
8T. PAUL, MINN. 


Cc. E. STONE 
Gen. Pass .Agt., 














R. HAMMOND’S ORIGINAL 
wat ON RHEUMATIC RINC. | 
to cure Rheumatism or money 

ms. Teed tr Mmiltion, Keepsacur- 

rentof e'ectricity going through the body, dis- 
solves acid crystals in the blood and stops pain. 
Guarantee with each ring. Price, $2 00. Send today; don’t suffer. 
Dr. Hammond Non-rheumatic Co., St. Paul. Minn: Dept. RN. 


Rates: $2.0 0; 


Office, 386 Wabasha Street. Please mention this publication 








Our 
General Catalogue 


Buyers Guide 


HAS Over 800 pages, 

Over 14,000 illustrations, 
50,000 descriptions of goods: 
Weighs nearly 3 pounds 


AND QUOTES 


Wholesale Prices to Consumers 


On everything they wear or use. 


Our Annual Gapacity 


We are now prepared to supply 
All necessary Repairs for 
Equipments in use and 


NEW 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKES 


FOR 


250,000 Freight Cars, 
6,000 Passenger Cars, 
10,000 Locomotives. 


One Thousand Sets Furnished at One Hour’s 
Notice. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO., 


Pittsburg. Pa. 


This book is free. It costs 21 cents postage to 
send it. We want you to have one. Send 15 cents 


to partly pay postage or expressage, and we'll 
send you a copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & C0., 


111 to 120 Michigan Ave., 
Cor. Madison St., 
CHICAGO. 





@@ Originators of the Catalogue Business. 
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MILWAUKEE-RICE MACHINERY OO, 03-06 wast warzn st. POWER.TRANSMITTING MACHINERY, Grain-Handling Machinery, Leather, Rubber and Cotton BELi:NG, Miil and Elevator SUPPLIES. 











HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Oak, Ash, Cypress, Gum, Poplar, 
California Redwood, Sycamore, 
Spruce, Red Cedar, Walnut, Cherry. 
A FULL LINE OF 


Veneers and Fancy Cabinet Woods, Mexican, 
San Jago, Cuban, Prima Vera Mahogany. 
We carry the largest assortment.in the Northwest. 
When you cannot find what you want, write us, 


Office and Yards: 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


First Ave. & Canal St., 
Get Your 


CHANDELIERS 
for Lighting 
At the FACTORY. 


We Make ALL KINDS. 





CHAS. POLACHECK 
& BRO., 


431 CHESTNUT 8T., 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


Perfection in Sliding Blinds 


g Geo. Poppert's Improved Patent 
mai, WEIGHT SLIDING BLINDS 


are the most perfect sliding blinds in 
the market. Simple and durable in 
construction, so that no part can get 
out of order. No springs. Works 
like a sash on weights. Elegant in 
appearance, practical in every detail. 


Also Pa tt Floors and Borders 
and Embossed Mouldings. 


Write for circulars. 
GEO. POPPERT MFG. CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Taylor & Hough, 


Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 
Engines, etc 


Isolated Plants a 
specialty. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 

88 East 5th St., 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 
U. 8. A. 
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Dealers furnished with catalogues on application. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER OO., 
St. Paul. 
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S CORLISS ENGINES. S 
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THE VILTER MFG. CO., 


888 Clinton St.. MILWAUKEE, WIS 
CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers; Heaters and Pumps. 








Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 





Northern Pacific Railway. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION no regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, ete., call on or address any of the 


following agents: 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A. L. Cnara, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt....... St. Paul, Minn. 
A. D. CmaRirton, Asst. Geni. Pass. ° 
0! x 


Gor. data a 
Cor. Main and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 


W. H. Merriam, bb PAS a Butte, Mont. 

R. A. Bva, Geni. “Spalding House,” .. Duluth, Minn. 

H. Swrnrorp, -Agt., Manitoba Hotel, S maton, Han. 

A. Trm.ina, Genl. ..»- 925 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 

L. A. Napuav,Genl. lst &Yesler Aves.,Seattle, Wash. 
TBBS, Genl. +, Riv. & How. Sts., 


on enn 319 B: + aa York City. 
; 688 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FEEIGHT AGENTS. 








» IBWALD......--ee0ees: 319 Broadway, New York ong. 
T. B. BLAFORS.......... 215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
M. pyees nt a Boston. soos. 
W. W. SOULLY.......1118 Bidg., Pitts Pa. 
O. B. BEXTOR.... 1... ..000-05 2710 Com. -» Bt. Lo Mo. 
A. H. Carrum............ y'—— =~ Ly 
W. EB. BRLOWER.............- 83 York Toronto, Ont. 
J. CO. HORMAM.........0000 eee. 208 8. Chicago. 
Ln OC. WAEAMRG..0.02 0000 .cceee 208 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
Cuas. W. MERRILING ........ 208 8. a 
Omas. T. NOOKAN....... .8T7 Broadway, Milwa is. 
J. O. DALSELL, eral Office. .........++4. 
F. M. Farnsanx....19 Nicoliet Block, Minn. 
H. K. Cous, 5th & Robert Sts.............0+ St. Paul, Minn. 
So Ve GRMIIIOE, 0.05000. coccccecscedésps tach Ore. 
C. B. Lana, Manitoba Hotel............... Winnipeg, Man. 
DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 
H. W. Sweer........ 230 Was street, Boston, Mass. 
J. H. Rocurs, Jn.....47 8. Third sirect, PuiladelDhin Pa. 
Taos. Hurrr..... 116 8t. Peter street, Montreal, Canada. 
Wm. G. Mason ......... eet quaase, Ramee. Mi, Y. 
Ep. C. SCHOEN........ 1118 Carnegie ~ b Pa. 
Jno. B. TURNER...... 42 Jackson Place, 
H. WHITAKER..... 153 Jefferson avenue, ich. 
5 Nepepee Sixth and Olive streets, St. Lo Mo. 
Locust Des owa. 


08 W. street. Moines, 
Carew Bidg., 5th and Vine, asmnnay, O. 
377 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ae 208 South Clark street. th. 
KEY.........83 York street, Toronto. Ont. 
ROGERS....... 4th and Broadway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Portland, Ore. 


Mi. HANMAFORD, General Traffic Manager, $t. Pasi, Mina. 
GHAS. &. FEE, Goal. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Mina. 


All Coal Fresh Mined, 








We have the latest and most improved facilities for 
FILLING ORDERS PROMPTLY. you want QUICK 
SHIPMENTS, send your orders to us. 


YOUGHIOGHENY & LEHIGH COAL CO., 
A. W. HORTON, Mer. 


41 East Fourth St. (Cor. Cedar), St. Paun, Minn. 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 
Cleveland, Onio. 


Double « Crimp + Mihing * Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 





Link-Belting, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
Elevators, Conveyors, Malleable Iron 
Buckets, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Gearing, Friction Clutches, etc. 











E SAME OLDE SONGE, 


of FIRST-CLASS WORK for all kinds of 
people, at reasonable prices. Printing can’t be 


| done for nothing, of course, for 


YE DEVIL’S TO PAY 


every week, besides a little for the hands. Law, 
commercial and society printing are specialties. 


336 Sibley St. 
E. D. BABCOCK, Sr. Pavt. 


RT YE PRINTER 











Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 
Ohoieest and of Out Flowers. 
srncraxems:{ 2? tise Plorel Work, 


Gardiner Campbell & Sons, 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A., 
Manufacturere of 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, TOWER and other 


ase — 2 
Chimes and Pe 
ot a 








LEWIS 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 
Adapted 

for all purposes. 

Simple, Economical, 
Durable. 


Send for Catalogue. 
J. THOMPSON & SON'S 
FG. GO., 
BELo1T, Wisconsin. 
Established 1873, 30 years experience. 
H.M. TAUBHRT, 
Practical Fur Dresser, Tanner & Dyer. 
All kinds of fur dressed in first-e 
order. Oowhide, kip, horse and calf- 
skins « specialty. Fine furs given the 


most careful attention. ll work 
guaranteed to be satisfactory. 


625 to 631 BryantAve.N., - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER G6., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., OHIOAGO 
Blue Printing. Black Printing, Blueon White, Our Spectaltp 


as 9) 
rf ity 


Charles H. Besly & Co. ,10-12 N. Canal St., Chicago” 
WISCONSIN MACHINERY co., 
Dealers in 

Engines, Boilers, Pumps, Heaters, 
Mill and Engineers’ Supplies. 


NEW and SECOND-HAND MACHINERY, 


Complete Steam-power Plants Installed. Estimates 
furnished. Consulting Engineers. Tel. Main 889. 


125-127 W. Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. Louis E. Yoel, Prop. 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 364 Robert St., ST. PAUL, MINN, 
PR ae ate ten siven + all ned ao, Assavive, 

zing an res, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mail pe attended promptly. Write for terme. 




















|. U.S.A, 
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